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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF LITERATURE. 


N this course of lectures, which has been designed to promote 
within our university circle a more intelligent and profound 
interest in literature, the most difficult task has been left to the 
last. This task, as I understand it, is to sketch in outline those 
features of human nature to which the student and reader of lit- 
erature must look in explanation of its origin and development, 
and to which all really good literature makes its successful ap- 
peal. But consider how difficult such a task must prove to be ! 
for, on the one hand, I must aim to take into account, as a whole, 
man’s product of prose and poetry; and, on the other hand, I 
must search for the source and the laws of this product, and of 
the judgment passed upon the product, in the entire nature 
of man. 

It will doubtless result in saving time and thought, if a few 
minutes are taken at first to remove certain not infrequent mis- 
understandings touching the subject. It is not a universal con- 
viction, perhaps it is not even a popular impression, that there zs 
any discoverable philosophical basis for literature. Probably a 
majority of those writers to-day who wish to have their work 
reckoned with as belonging to literature, concern themselves lit- 
tle enough with the foundations in truth and in reality, on which 
they are trying to build. Occasionally, too, really good writers 
have expressed themselves with scanty respect for the analytic 
study of the principles of literary art and literary criticism. But 
in general this has not been the case. The masters, both in the 


1 One of a course of lectures delivered before the students of Yale University. 
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composition and in the criticism of literature, have usually believed 
in a philosophical basis for their art, and some of them have ex- 
pressed the results of their own reflections with a delightful and 
quickening insight into the truths of philosophy. All these prin- 
ciples, as they have apprehended them, are summed up in the 
one truth, that literature is the supreme product of the idealizing 
and feeling soul of man. Its primal sources and unchanging 
laws are then to be discovered only by gaining a knowledge of 
that being who constructs and appreciates this product. This 
truth Tennyson acknowledged, although in a limited way, when 
he spoke of the literary, and especially of the poetical, description 
of Nature as “‘ seeing ourselves in all we see.’”’ It is only necessary 
to reverse a sentence of Wordsworth in a letter to Lady Beau- 
mont in 1807 to understand the opinion of this poet: “ To be 
without love of human nature is to be incapable of a feeling for 
poetry.”” Although Coleridge is probably not entitled to stand 
in the very front rank of either poets or philosophers, he knew 
well enough the secrets of both poetry and philosophy to be en- 
titled to a respectful hearing. In verse he has written : 
‘* Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth.”’ 

And in prose he has expressly declared that “‘ no man was ever yet 
a great poet without being at the same time a great philosopher.”’ 
Thus philosophy and poetry stand much nearer together than do 
science and poetry. Science investigates the facts and laws of 
that actual phenomenon we call light, as it comes from its phys 
ical source and spreads over the continents and the oceans, but 
poetry and philosophy also concern themselves with ‘the light 
that never was on sea and land ’’; and this light they ascribe to a 
Divine Source shining within the receptive and productive soul 
of man. 

It was not my intention, however, to argue the case thus pre- 
maturely ; but rather to assure any one that he will be in 
good company from the choicest literary circles, if he makes the 
assumption that there zs indeed a philosophic basis for literature. 
But this contention might be proven also by an appeal to the 
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historical development of literature and to the very nature of the 
case. 

A word is needed to guard against one other misapprehension. 
The student of literature from the philosophical point of view, or 
the philosopher who discourses upon the principles of literary 
criticism, is often reproached for an unartistic way of looking at 
nature and at life, or with habitual bad form in the use of langu- 
age. Doubtless philosophy, even when it aims to be philosophy 
of literature, is often enough not literature atall. But to convert 
such literary fault into an argument against the intimate relations 
that actually exist between literature and philosophy, is to fall at 
once into a complete misunderstanding of the whole subject. 
Philosophy can, only a little if any better than science, teach or 
even directly modify the art of literature. But philosophy not 
only can communicate, but it always actually has communicated 
ideas which have moved appreciative minds to give them artistic 
literary expression ; and philosophy can also enable literature to 
come to a better understanding of itself. In his “ Essays in Crit- 
icism’’ Matthew Arnold says: ‘Creative literary genius does 
not principally show itself in discovering new ideas ; that is rather 
the business of the philosopher.’’ And Professor Ferrier has 
much of history to urge in behalf of his suggestive reversal of 
the ordinary way of looking at this subject : “ It is not the poetic 
mind which creates the ideas of beauty and sublimity which it 
utters, but those ideas which, entering into a man, create the 
poetic mind.’’ A notable and impressive instance of this truth is 
the influence of Spinoza’s lofty idealistic Pantheism on the subse- 
quent literary movement of which Goethe stands at the head in 
Germany, and which culminated also in the ‘ Lake Poets’ of 
Great Britain. The uncouth Latin and absurd geometrical tech- 
nique of this excommunicated Jew are certainly not to be com- 
mended from the point of view of the literary artist. But the 
ideas of the ‘God-intoxicated’ Spinoza, through the ferment 
they produced in the minds of men who possessed this inborn 
and cultured literary art, were perhaps more influential than they 
could have been, had the philosopher himself been more skilful 


in respect of literary form. 
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Philosophy, then, does not claim either by its discovery of new 
ideas or by its analysis of principles, to communicate the art of 
literature. But by the former, it does quicken to artistic achieve- 
ment; and by the latter, it shows how the different forms and 
degrees of this art stand related to that soul of man, from which 
all literature springs and to which it makes its final appeal. 

If, then, any young poet or writer of novels and essays, cries 
out against accepting the discipline or leadership of philosophy : 
** Why labor at the dull mechanic oar, 

W hen the fresh breeze is blowing, 


And the strong current flowing 


Right onward to the eternal shore ?”’ 


the philosophic sage can only answer: “Sail on, young friend, 
and success to your voyage! But time will discover whether 
the ‘fresh breeze’ is other than your own windy feeling, the 
‘strong current’ more significant than a mere emotion of giddi- 
ness; and whether your craft is being steered or swept toward 
any well-defined shore, either temporal or eternal.” 

But let us now go straight to our inquiry after the philosophical 
basis of literature. This inquiry we shall try to answer, first, by 
gathering the separate thoughts into a single sentence that, in 
simple and fairly intelligible terms, shall express them all in their 
unity of mutual relations. This sentence we shall then analyze, 
so that it shall afford opportunity for a brief consideration of each 
of these thoughts, considered as an essential part of the unity. 

If, then, I am asked, What—in a compressed description—do 
you call the true ‘ philosophical basis of all literature ?’ I answer: 
the philosophical basis of literature, in general, is M/an’s power to 
express his ideas of value in language whose form commends itself 
to a cultivated e@esthetical appreciation as suitable to such ideas. 
Now this sentence implies a certain ideal unity in the soul of man 
which, so far as the present inquiry is concerned, has at least 
three great aspects, or groups of so-called powers. These are all 
distinctively human ; little or no approach to any one of the three 
is made by any of the lower animals. Even the most highly de- 
veloped of the ‘ primates’ below man, however we may decide 
the question as to their ability to produce and to use an instru- 
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ment essentially like human language, have nothing in the re- 
motest degree resembling the development of literature. And 
for my purpose it is enough to say that only man has attained 
that outfit of powers which is implied in even the crudest and 
most unworthy, yet significant, attempts at what we call ‘litera- 
ture.’ 

I have just s oken of the philosophical basis or source of 
literature, and of its production, appreciation, and criticism, as hav- 
ing somehow ¢hree aspects which need to be distinguished for pur- 
poses of further analysis, although belonging to the unity of the 
one soul. These are, first, ‘the power of language,’ with all that 
is implied as essential to this phrase ; and, second, the power of 
shaping and appreciating the form of language so as to make it 
suitable to the ideas which the language expresses ; and, finally, 
the power to apprehend and to estimate a certain kind of ideas, 
such as I have ventured to call ‘ideas of value.’ A fuller treat- 
ment of the philosophy of literature would, therefore, include 
these three principal topics: the philosophy of language, the 
philosophy of form, and the philosophy of ‘ideas of value.’ 
Without any pretence of even touching upon all the important 
considerations which fall under these three heads, I shall now 
speak briefly of each of these three. 

That literature requires language, that the origin and develop- 
ment of literature are dependent upon the origin and develop- 
ment of language in the individual, and in the race at large, 
needs no proof. The philosophical principles involved are most 
obvious when we consider words as they issue from the mouth 
of the speaker and address themselves to the listening and appre- 
ciative ears of his fellow men. It is impossible to understand or 
to criticise the art of literature unless we are at liberty to con- 
sider how the expression of ideas of value is going to sound 
when the written symbols are translated into their proper oral 
form. Yet the same principles, although in a more concealed 
and subtle manner, belong to the philosophy of literature con- 
sidered as the expression of the same ideas and feelings by sym- 
bols which make their first appeal to the attentive eye. 


Now the philosophy of language—man’s supreme and distinc- 
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tive means of expressing the infinitely varied changes in the 
‘stream of consciousness’—involves a knowledge of human 
nature throughout. So that the philosophical basis of literature, 
since literature is first of all, and always, and however we may 
believe it, language, involves the survey of man as capable of 
producing and appreciating language. Therefore, no one can 
rightly appreciate, much less fitly criticise, a literary product, 
who is incapable of understanding, in a truly philosophical way, 
this expression of man’s ideas and feelings by means of oral 
and written words. 

I cannot, of course, attempt even to enumerate those laws of 
all language which are derived from the truth that language itself + 
is always the product of the observing, thinking, feeling and pur- 
posive soul of man. But I may, perhaps, emphasize the im- 
portance of the philosophical point of view for the study of 
language, if I describe, in few words, what this point of view is. 

This point of view invites us to look deeper down, and further 


back, and higher up, than the mere grammarian, lexicographer, 





or philologist. For these students of language, unless they are 
also philosophers, words are indeed dead things—notice, they are 
‘things’ and they are ‘dead.’ But, in truth, words are never 
mere things, and they are never dead. For what, indeed, is the 
actual state of the case, and what are those facts of experience of 
which the philosophy of language must take account? Words 
have no permanent material existence such as things have. 
Their material existence is, at most, nothing but a series of black 
lines or dots upon a background of white or tinted paper. 
But these are, properly speaking, symbols of words and not 
words. For language itself comes into existence only as it flows 
forth from the soul of a living man, with the soul’s ideas, pas- 
sions, and plans behind it, and, then, as a swift-winged mes- 
senger of these ideas, passions, and plans, it flies to another soul 
of a living man, and if it can find no entrance there, it ceases to 
be as quickly as it sprang into being at the first. 

This philosophical idea of what language is may be further vivi- 
fied by considering the relations between the inner word and the 
outer word, the soul, that is moulding this expression of itself, 
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and the air, that responds as marvellously as do the molecules of 
a Cremona to every shade of the soul’s conscious life. In 
our psychological laboratory we are at present investigating 
graphic representations of the various vowels and consonants 
as they succeed each other in some poetical passage — we 
will say when this particular passage is being recited by some 
particular reader. Not only does every vowel and every conso- 
nant appear to have its own exceedingly complicated and beauti- 
ful sound-wave form, but every speaker’s vowels and consonants, 
as respects their peculiar modifications and arrangements in rela- 
tion to one another, bear the impress of being perpetually 
moulded to that particular man’s mind. We know, too, that 
man’s psycho-physical apparatus for the production of this in- 
finite variety of articulated sounds, and his corresponding ap- 
paratus for appreciating such variety, involve the whole of that 
vast and complex difference which lies between man and the 
other animals. To speak of either reason, the inner word, or 
speech, the outer word, as something added to the faculties of 
the other animals, somewhat as a mansard roof used to be added 
to some building of still older fashion, is very antiquated 
biology and psychology. 

He, then, who thinks to get a knowledge of language which 
will fit him to understand or to appreciate literature, by an ac- 
quaintance with grammars, dictionaries and philological treatises, 
regarded as something cut off from the conscious ideas, passions 
and intentions of the human soul, is quite sure to fail. But the 
grammar, the dictionary, the philological treatise, have their 
place for the student of literature, when they teach him how to 
reproduce the more exact shades of the idea, passions, and inten- 
tions in which any particular literary product had its origin. 
Otherwise, the study of language is no better introduction to the 
enjoyment and appreciation of literature than is the dissection of 
the lepidoptera, or the minute examination of the fossils of the 
crustacea. 

Once more, then, let me say that from the philosophical point 
of view words are always fluid, alive and full of the soul that is 


their maker. In every utterance, each man makes his own lan- 
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guage, moulding it as best he can to reveal or to conceal his own 
real mind, or to make some other kind of impression upon the 
minds of others. But in doing this he is obliged to avail himself 
of the resources developed by the race. Within certain limits he 
is the moulder of the fluid air, or of the less facile but more dur- 
able fluid from his pen; but he has himself been in all his past 
history, and always will be, moulded by the experience of his an- 
cestors and of his community, as this experience has stored itself 
in the spoken and written language of his time. And this vital 
process of moulding and being moulded, by the distinctively hu- 
man means of language, never for an instant stands still. Your 
words and mine are the achievements of a particular family of 
men whose roots go back to the remotest antiquity, and the vital 
sap of which has been drawn from many climates and various 
soils. But your words are yours, and my words are mine. And 
every time we speak or write anything, we might well enough 
hear the whispers of millions of the souls of men now dead : ‘ Son 
of man, thou art one of an innumerable company bound to- 
gether by the invincible but subtile bounds of a common language. 
This is an invaluable heritage : make as much of it thine own as 
thou can’st. But put thine own living and glowing soul into these 
words. For not to improve the heritage is folly ; and to waste or 
to misuse it is sin.’ 

Before leaving this branch of our subject, an illustration may 
be helpful, even if it concern those details in which only the 
trained student finds the delights of minute researches. Let us 
suppose that the question be raised: In what principles of hu- 
man nature must we find our explanation of the pleasure which 
alliteration gives ; and as well our practical maxims for regulating 
the use of this literary device? Whence the vital source of ‘apt 
alliteration’s artful aid’’? For example, why does Keble please 
by the very sound of his words when he exhorts us 


** To love the sober shade 
More than the laughing light ’’ ? 


What is the secret, so far as this particular principle is in- 
volved, of that astonishing vividness of the description of Mil- 
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ton, which makes us fairly see the monster bulking up into ex- 


istence : 
} | 


I h, upheaved 


‘¢ Behémoth, biggest born of eart 


His vastness ’’ ? 


Why does Browning’s scorn of the petty claims of physical 
science to measure and account for the whole realm of existence, 
seem fairly to hiss, in the second line of this couplet : 

‘¢ Man makes acoustics deal with the sea’s wrath, 
Explains the choppy cheek by chymic law’’ ? 

What could justify Goethe, with such disregard for exquisite 
sensitiveness to agreeable sound, in employing the guttural ‘ch’ 
five times in succession in one of the opening lines of Hermann 
and Dorothea ? 

The thorough discussion of the psychology of alliteration, 
even as one problem among many, would take us much too far 
afield. But there are three principles involved in all such in- 
stances as those just given, which I will merely enumerate. The 
first of these is the psycho-physical principle of economy, both 
in the utterance and in the appreciation of words. When the 
organism of speech or of hearing is, so to speak, set in a given 
direction, the pleasure of utterance or of appreciative hearing is 
enhanced by the greater ease with which the organic activity is 
continued in the same direction. But an excessive appeal to this 
form of pleasure at once awakens a distaste of repetition which 
is like the displeasure of the sated appetite. Second, the more 
intellectual pleasures of recognition are also appealed to by all 
successful alliteration. These pleasures resemble, in a lower de- 
gree, those experienced when a musical composition returns to 
the familiar ¢empo and to the familiar theme. More special and 
important still is, third, the exact adaptation to the ideas and 
feelings which must be aroused by the distinctive characteristics 
of the repeated sounds. The liquids of the ‘laughing light’ in 
Keble’s couplet are finely contrasted with the sobriety of the 
sibilant, and the following grave vowels of the ‘sober shade.’ 
The slow-moving labials of Milton are like the very upheaving of 
the vastness of Behemoth. Browning’s hard c’s are like the snap- 
ping of fingers, or the defiant rattle of castanets, in one’s face- 
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And what can be more artistically appropriate than the gentle 
grumble of the old inn-keeper as he declares : 


Micht ich mich doch nicht riihren vom Platz. 


The second part of that philosophical basis on which all litera- 
ture reposes, and to which it appeals, is the philosophy of form. 
And here, again, as in the case of language, man is the only being 
of which we have experience, who has any natural and necessary 
regard for form, as in itself considered. Says a writer on the 
psychology of the beautiful from the biological point of view: 
“No creature below man can be supposed to have any regard to 
form as form, that is, considered in itself—a regard that must come 
into all perception and feeling of the beautiful.”” This conclu- 
sion is not modified by facts still in dispute between different 
theories of evolution over the influence of sexual selection in the 
case of certain species of birds, or of beetles. Even the great 
advocate of this influence, Darwin, is reported to have confessed 
that the tail of a peacock made him sick. And, indeed, we 
might well sympathize with the biologist in saying this ; for to 
suppose that such a brainless and stupid bird puts any truly 
zsthetical and conscious estimate upon the formal qualities of its 
own caudal appendage, would be to make it surpass indefinitely 
the artistic cultivation of the most distinguished modern colorists. 

But man, always and everywhere, even in the lowest and 
crudest of his products, manifests the desire to give an added 
excellence to these products by selective attention to their form. 
Man, always, everywhere, and in respect to all sorts of things, 
responds to excellence of form with feelings of pleasurable ap- 
preciation. In the most complicated and most highly developed 
of the arts, in the art of poetic and dramatic literature, therefore, 
those activities of the soul from which the formal elements spring, 
and to which they appeal, are most influential. The philosophy 
of form is, accordingly, necessary for the understanding and the 
intelligent estimate of the art of literature. 

Now any attempt to treat thoroughly the philosophy of form 
must at once recognize how profoundly the entire soul of man 
is here involved. The most fundamental experience is undoubt- 
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edly a certain kind of pleasurable appreciative feeling, which 
springs upin human consciousness whenever the eye sees, the ear 
hears, or the mind contemplates objects that are found in preferred 
ways. The reasons and the laws of this feeling are not, at first, 
apparent to the persons who experience it. The vastly superior 
freedom of man in the control of his activities is also involved in 
the creation and appreciation of excellence of form. Modern 
psychology is coming better to understand how impulsive and 
mechanical are even those most complicated constructive activ- 
ities which the lower animals display. The bees build their cells 
in shape that excites the wonder and admiration of the trained 
student of physics. But the bees neither feel the excellence of 
the forms they give to these cells, nor do they move in building 
them much otherwise than as sentient machines. The artistic 
work of man, on the contrary, is relatively free. He shapes his 
materials to please and satisfy his regard for excellence of form, 
and according to his will. Then, finally, he tries to understand 
what he has done. He asks himself the question why. He in- 
vestigates the laws of excellence in form, and the reasons for the 
estimate he puts upon the different examples of form. For the 
feeling and freedom of art precede the understanding of laws and 
of reasons ; art is before either artistic criticism or the philosophy 
of form. 

It is when the more definitely artistic appreciation of form as 
form takes the place of merely utilitarian considerations, or of 


the yet lower and quite slothful disregard of the way things are 





‘properly’ done, that art begins. This line—hard enough in 
many cases to distinguish—informs us where mere building is 
superseded by architecture, whether good or bad. It is the same 
line that divides the fantastic and wild gesticulations, and horrid 
howlings of the dance of the dervish from that combination of 
rhythmic sounds and rhythmic bodily movements, in which were, 
in part, the beginnings of the art of music and of dancing. We 
have seen that the supremely human means of expressing the 
soul’s life of thought and feeling is language. All language, 
however, is by no means literature. In the widest meaning of 
the word, ‘ literature’ implies regard for the forms of language, as 
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form. If man did not naturally and necessarily strive after, and 
appreciate the attainment of, the ‘more excellent way’ of say- 
ing things, there would be no art of literature. 

It may be objected that the philosophical basis of literature has 
been made altogether too broad by laying it in man’s universal re- 
gard for form as fourm. For, consider how absolutely devoid of 
all literature the great majority of mankind has always been ; how 
low is the standard of good form which satisfies the multitude of 
readers even among those peoples where literature has been most 
cultivated ; and how very few are those specimens of literature 
which have commended themselves in a permanent and universal 
way to this regard of mankind. All these modifications of the 
claims which it might be imagined that the philosophy of form, 
as applied to literature, would set up, are, indeed, true to the facts. 
But they in no respect change our conclusions as to the basis of 
literature in the philosophy of form. Savages have, indeed, no 
literary development; the literary tastes of the multitude are 
everywhere low, and I doubt whether they are to be much im- 
proved by much reading ; and ‘ masterpieces’ are, of course, ex- 
ceedingly rare. Yet there is another side to our experience 
which presents itself to the philosophic mind. A contemplation 
of this side makes me bold to affirm that the most essential 
and enduring laws of literary form, are unconsciously followed 
and unwittingly appreciated by mankind at large. 

Some years ago I knew a graduate of this university who had 
made himself familiar with the languages, customs, and ideas of 
the inhabitants of certain South Sea Islands, rarely or never 
visited before by civilized man. Their inhabitants were savages 
and many of them were cannibals; but our alumnus, with that 
adaptability to men of all sorts which we wish to cultivate in this 
university, got on well with these savages. Among the other 
exploits which he narrated to me was this: he translated into 
their language considerable portions of Homer’s Odyssey, and 
read them before an assembly of native chiefs and other notables 
from adjacent islands. The delight of his audience was not less 
sincere, and was probably much more emphatic in expression, 
than that which would be manifested by a Yale audience if trans- 
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lations were read before them, from the great Epic, by our own 
distinguished Homeric scholar. These savage men recognized in 
Homer’s hero a man after their own heart ; and Homer’s way of 
depicting the experiences of this hero quite captivated them. In 
general, a close and sympathetic acquaintance with savage peoples 
shows that they often set a very high value on the form of ex- 
pressing their thoughts and feelings ; and that their speeches and 
songs and folk-lore are by no means wanting in excellence of liter- 
ary form. Indeed, many of the orations of Indian chiefs come 
far nearer to being literature than do most of the speeches of 
our Congressmen ; and the poetry of nota few savage it#érateurs 
is, in my judgment, rather superior to Walt Whitman and other 
much praised writers. 

If, however, the student of the philosophy of form is required 
to put his settled conclusions—not to say his vaguer opinions— 
into definite formulas, or laws, he finds his task exceedingly diffi- 
cult. For, in the first place, such so-called laws, when stated 
with any approach to that exactness and universality which the 
very conception of ‘law’ seems to demand, often appear to 
contradict each other. And, in the second place, examples of 
the art of literature which have actually commended themselves 
in a fairly successful way to the taste of numerous experts, may 
be adduced in seeming contradiction of each of these laws. 

To give an instance: the form of a successful work of litera- 
ture must comply with the principle of unity. But if this very 
principle of unity be made too rigid in form, then the life of the 
literary artist will break its bonds and assert its freedom by bring- 
ing other formal principles into action. Or, again, a certain balance 
of parts, an application of the judgment in accordance with the 
principle of proportion, is necessary to the best literary form. 
But here also, to secure extreme nicety of proportions, to make 
the dominance of a balancing judgment too conspicuous, may 
become a fault of form. ‘Slap-dash,’ ‘hodge-podge’ use of 
language is shocking to the literary artist; but excess of ex- 
quisiteness becomes distasteful in another way. Again, in the 
sublimer passages of literature there is a breadth, a swing, a 


soaring of the utterance which corresponds to the incomprehen- 
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sible and unfathomable nature of the feelings and ideas of the 
soul. These passages are examples of what Matthew Arnold 
called ‘the grand style.’ The short, snappy, and axiomatic or 
epigrammatic sentence is out of place in expressing such ideas 
and feelings ; it is quite ineffectual, if not contemptible. But the 
exact border-line between that grand style which succeeds in 
conformity with the laws of excellence in form, and that other 
style which is bombastic and so becomes ludicrous, is by no 
means easy to draw in principle. 

Now it is just this complicated relation between the positive 
statement of the separate principles of the philosophy of form 
and the limitation or negation of the same principles which 
arouses the profoundest interest in the philosopher. For if he 
can understand this, he may be prepared to estimate one of the 
corner-stones of the philosophical basis of literature. Those of 
you who are intimately acquainted with Lessing’s Laocoon—the 
work over which Goethe exclaims: ‘‘ With what delight we 
saluted this luminous ray which a thinker of the first order 
caused to break forth from its clouds’’—will remember how 
Lessing calls attention to the characteristic differences between 
the Greek and the Roman principles of form. Naturalness and 
freedom were dominant among the Greeks; the Homeric 
heroes and even the heroes of the Attic period of the tragic poets, 
lament and cry out for sympathy. But among the Romans, 
dignity, tranquil endurance, scorn to express the sufferings of the 
soul were the fitting forms of conduct for the typical hero. 
Which of these is the right attitude toward suffering? How shall 
he meet death who would meet it as becomes a noble man? Shall 
he follow Bryant in his Thanatopsis and calmly approach his 
grave, “‘ Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch about him 
and lies down to pleasant dreams”; or shall he challenge his 


last great enemy with the cry of Browning’s Prospice and say: 


‘*Fear death... 
No let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers, 
The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 


Of pain, darkness and cold ’’? 
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I have just said that it is this complexity of considerations, this 
opposition of the negative to the positive, this freedom, sometimes 
antagonizing, and then intelligently adopting or blindly yielding 
to the reign of law, this expansion toward the Infinite, with all 
its mysterious sublimity, and the following return to the precise 
and the intelligble, this charm of quiet, commonplace living that 
somehow needs at times to be broken with the most awful storms 
of disastrous passion, or the yet more awful blows of inescapable 
fate; it is all this that gives the clue to the true philosophy of 
form. For all this range of opposing forms of experience belongs 
to the one life of the human soul, as that life is lived out in its 
fullness by the individual, and in a yet grander fullness by the 
race. ‘It is all in’ this life; the opposition belongs to this life. 
And the art of literature, we are again reminded, has for its task 
the expression of this life in language, whose form shall command 
appreciative feeling and commendatory judgment. The form of 
literature is, then, set by the total soul of man, speaking of its 
own life to itself in a manner to win appreciation of itself. This 
is the essential truth of the declaration of Goethe that the basis 
of the precepts about the three unities is in the law of the com- 
prehensible (‘das Fassliche’). But this so-called ‘comprehension ’ 
which must be secured by the form of the literary product is not 
purely, and perhaps is not chiefly, a logical affair. It is a vital 
seizure, involving both mind and heart, of the meaning of the 
experience which the language sets forth. Hence the laws of 
literary form are themselves as facile and yet external in their 
foundations, as varied but essentially unitary, as puzzling in the 
inexactness of their individual applications, although as universal 
in their prominent characteristics, as is human life itself. All the 
correct forms are referable to the various satisfactions belonging 
to the complex nature of the soul of man. Man is made to play 
and made to work, made to suffer and made to be happy, made 
to look near at hand and appreciate the delicate and minute, and 
yet made to look beyond the stars and behind the sensuous and 
beneath the seeming, and wonder what is hidden there. He is 
made to love and to hate, to be content at home and to roam 


the universe over with wearisome attempts to quiet his dis- 
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content ; he is made to have friends and enjoy them, and to en- 
dure if not enjoy the fiercest of contests with his innumerable 
foes. He lives, and he is made to enter into an expressible ful- 
ness of life ; he dies, but not before he has inquired, and feared, 
and hoped, and speculated, as to what awaits him beyond. 
And literature is the supreme expression of thought and feeling 
that goes with it all. Its form knows this one general law: Ex- 
press the experience of thought and feeling in language that has 
the form fitted to itself. The laws of form are set by the differ- 
ent experiences of man within the limitations of his ever develop- 
ing ideal of a rich and perfect spiritual life. 

But justas all language is not literature, whether good or bad, 
so all ideas, whether true or false, are not fitted for literary ex- 
pression. It is only the ‘ideas of value’ which it belongs to 
literature to strive to set forth in language of suitable form. 
Mere form, even if mere form could be good form, would not 
constitute literature ; for this there must be the expression of a 
certain kind of ideas in and through the form. But ideas of 
themselves, or ideas so connected as to constitute what we call 
truth, whether of fact or of principle (mere ideas or ‘ truth for its 
own sake’) cannot give birth to the higher forms of literature. 
The ideas must be apprehended, construed and expressed so as 
to awaken an appreciation of their worth. It is not ‘truth for its 
own sake ’—if indeed these words convey any conception that 
can be made clear—which sets alight and aglow the tongue or 
pen of the literary artist; it is rather the truth as it comes into 
the sphere of human interest, and shows itself a thing of value 
for the mind, and heart, and practical life of man. 

In saying this I do not mean, of course, to divide ideas and 
truths into two separate classes—those that have value and those 
that have no value. But what I do mean is this, that, until 
any particular idea or truth appears to the human soul as some- 
thing which concerns its own welfare, and is therefore seized upon 
both intellectually and heartwise as a somewhat having worth, it 
cannot take to itself literary form. And however clearly and 
concisely such idea or truth may be expressed, unless it is also 


so expressed as to set forth and appeal to the sense of worth 
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which belongs to it, its expression is not that of literature. It is 
customary to say that mathematics, physical science, pragmatic 
history and philosophy are not literature ; and this is, in general, 
true. But the moment that the soul which is expressing any of 
the ideas or truths of these disciplines is seized with that enthu- 
siasm, that emotional warmth and illumination which comes 
with an apprehension of the va/ue of mathematical, scientific or 
philosophical ideas and truths, at that moment the tendency 
arises to aim ata genuine literary form of expression. The story 
of Archimedes leaping from the bath with his cry of ‘ Eureka,’ 
and boasting, with a pride beyond that of any of Homer’s brag- 
gart warriors, that, give him the chance, he would show us all 
how to move the world, is a piece of literature. The ‘ unfeeling’ 
demonstration of the properties of the lever is not literature. In 
general, the two earlier Critiques of Kant are not literature ; but 
much of the Critique of Judgment, which deals with the philos- 
ophy of the beautiful, comes nearer to satisfactory literary form. 
And when the vision of the beauty and the grandeur of his phil- 
osophical ideas becomes too bright and strong for the great thinker 
to regard chiefly the mere truthfulness and exact expression of 
these ideas, he breaks forth at times into bits of a truly fine style 
of writing. For example, there is Kant’s apostrophe to the idea 
which he elsewhere declares ‘fills the mind with an ever new 
and increasing admiration and awe’”’: ‘‘ Duty / thou sublime and 
mighty word that doth embrace nothing charming or insinuating, 
but requirest submission, and yet seeketh not to move the will 
by threatening aught that would arouse natural aversion or ter- 
ror... . . What origin is there worthy of thee; and where is 
to be found the root of the noble descent which proudly rejects 
all kindred with the inclinations ?”” Goethe's great superiority to 
Byron was not so much a matter of form ; it was, primarily a 
superiority of grasp upon his ideas of value. This, too, it was 
which made Burke’s writings and speeches literature—the three- 
fold great man in politics, letters, and philosophy. 

Without claiming to give an exhaustive classification of the 
ideas of value which literature strives fitly to express, and with- 
out forgetting that the classification we propose is not made by 
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drawing fixed lines between mutually exclusive considerations, 
we may say that there are three kinds of these ideas. The ideas 
that have the value of happiness, the ideas that have the value of 
force and of sublimity, the ideas that have the value of moral ex- 
cellence ; these three kinds of ideas of value furnish subjects 
for literary expression. Neither of these three kinds of value can 
be wholly resolved away, or resolved into either of the other two. 
Yet they are not to be thought of, or given artistic expression, 
as wholly apart. The life, the love, and the admiration of the 
whole soul of man is involved in each one ; although sometimes, 
yes! often enough, he has to make a choice among the three. 
Literature can never free itself from its obligations to each one of 
these three kinds of ideas that have worth. But, inasmuch 
as it must express, in form fitted for appreciation, the entire life 
of the soul, it must lend itself to each of the three ; only thus 
can it fulfil its own three-fold mission. This three-fold mission 
is to soothe sorrow and increase happiness ; to encourage hero- 
ism, and to exalt the mysterious and sublime side of human 
nature in its relations to external nature, to God, and to destiny ; 
and, finally, to promote the moral development of the individual 
and of the race. For man’s soul is sensitive and suffers all 
the more because it can frame for itself such unattainable 
ideals of happiness. But it is also fascinated and quickened 
by exhibitions of power, and purified and strengthened by the 
feelings of awe and of mystery. And it is under obligation to 
strive after and to approbate the moral ideals of conduct and 
of character. I shall, therefore, briefly illustrate the relations of 
literature to each of these three kinds of ideas of value. 

One of the important differences between the merely utilitarian 
or the scientific way, and the literary way of appreciating and in- 
terpreting nature may be mentioned at this point. There can be 
no doubt that Professor Tyndall was much nearer to poetical and 
religious truth when musing in the Alps, than when giving ex- 
perimental lectures upon physics at home. The thrill of joy over 
the beauty of the mountains seemed to him, due, however, to 
“the forgotten associations of a far-gone ancestry.” This un- 
scientific enthusiasm must have, he thinks, an explanation in bi- 
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ological science. Now the explanation may be science, or not ; 
for my part I do not think it has the slightest claim to a place 
within the border-lands of science. At all events it would be 
difficult to give this explanation literary form. But the moment 
his ideas, however awakened in their natural surroundings, be- 
gin to take to themselves the worth which the feelings appre- 
ciative of beauty and sublimity impart, the scientific Tyndall has 
to invoke the aid of Wordsworth, or of some other poet, to de- 


scribe in fitting form his entire experience. The two must say: 


**T have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interposed, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 


And the blue sky, and in the mind of man,”’ 


Here, too, is the secret of that charm which the truly great 
poets can give to the commonest things of man’s daily life. The 
ideas of these things, and of the relations they sustain to us, are 
never present as mere matters of fact, or of law. But they are 
somehow invested by the language that describes them, with the 
interest to which they are entitled for the sober and quiet happi- 
ness they yield to appreciative minds. The daisy, the violet, 
among flowers, has its idea schematically but truthfully repre- 
sented by the science of botany; but this is not literature. Let 
its idea be made vital with a feeling for the value of the happi- 
ness it produces in a human soul, and it may be made the sub- 
ject of literature. It would task the resources of the most skil- 
ful poet to make a poem on ‘The Daisy’ which would warm 
the soul of a Maine farmer—the pest of whose life is this same 
daisy. So, too, the cottages and hovels of Scotland and Eng- 
land, when described from the point of view held by the man of 
sanitary science, and according to truth of fact, are not apt to pro- 
duce literature. But when the ideas of them are invested with 
the worth that belongs to the associated domestic and religious 
happiness, these mean and trivial structures inspire the feelings 
in which poetic forms of expression arise. Witness ‘the charm 
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with which Keble surrounds the simple and quiet things of the 
religious life of the common people. From the utilitarian and 
sanitary points of view nothing better than complete destruction 
could happen to these homes. But the appreciative ‘ Aome-feel- 
ing’ which gives value to them leads us to join in the prayer of 
the poet : 


‘* Since all that is not Heaven must fade, 


Light be the hand of Ruin laid 


’ 


Upon the home I love.’ 


It also comes under the application of this principle that the 
literary art is so potent for the time being to make men disregard 
their most settled convictions as to what is truth of science, and 
even of morals, and thus lend their sympathy and admiration to 
what is opposed to their convictions. The ascetic may “ink 
that rustic dancing is vulgar, and professional dancing mostly 
indecent, and both immoral. Yet he will find it difficult, if he 
has the slightest appreciation for the commoner kind of literary 
skill, to repress a little glow of appreciative and good-humored 
feeling, as he reads, for example, in Sir John Suckling’s “ Ballad 
on a Wedding ”’ : 

‘** Her feet beneath her petticoat 


Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light : 


But Oh! she dances such a way 
No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine a sight.”’ 


He may be a ‘total abstainer,’ and the very thought of over- 
eating may bring on an attack of dyspepsia, and yet he can 
scarcely hear unmoved the finer specimens of the drinking songs, 
or of the songs in celebration of feasting. In his very sugges- 
tive essay on poetry, Professor C. C. Everett asks why men sing 
drinking songs and not eating songs, and proposes to match ‘O 
landlord, fill the flowing bowl!” with a song beginning: “O 
landlord, bring the loaded platter!’ Now, without questioning 
the zsthetic form of either of these attempts at poetry, the funda- 
mental truth about them both seems to me to be this: Literature 
is not quickened by the mere fact that man, like any other ani- 
mal, has to eat and drink, and that he gets pleasure in the grati- 
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fication of these appetites. It is because man, alone among the 
animals, appreciates with his higher sentiments the way in which 
the appetites are gratified, the manner of the eating and drinking. 
The very language of that imagination and that zsthetical feeling 
on which literary form depends for its product and for its suc- 
cessful appeal, shows us that with man these sensuous things 
have a significance which lies beyond and rises above themselves. 
Animals feed, men eat ; fressen is the word for brutes, but essen 
is the word for human beings. The verbal pictures of man eat- 
ing and drinking must somehow get to themselves a value of 
happiness that is of a higher order than dogs and swine experi- 
ence, in order to become themes for literature. And herein lies 
the secret of the consummate art of the Homeric Epic. Every 
common thing—not only the shield of Achilles and the palaces 
of kings, but even the construction of the most insignificant ob- 
ject and the utterance of the most paltry words—is invested with 
the feeling of value, because somehow connected with the happi- 
ness of man. 

Before quitting this sphere of the ideas that have the value of 
happiness, I wish to suggest a thought with reference to a hotly 
contested point in literary criticism. It is the apparent view of 
certain realists of the extreme sort that all kinds of ideas and 
truths are fit subjects for literature—commonplace, disgusting, 
indecent, no matter what; and that the business of literature 
is to report in a lively and entertaining way, the exact facts of 
nature and of human life. This is, really, to reduce the basis of 
literature to mere form, and by no means the highest kind of 
form at that. Carried to this extreme (or, if you please, cari- 
catured in this way) the qualities of the successful /##érateur are, 
in the main, the qualities of a successful reporter upon a cosmo- 
politan daily. Now I wish to protest against this conception of 
literature as totally false ; it is not, and never can be, such ‘ stuff’ 
out of which art is made. But notice I do not say that the com- 
monest and even most painful facts of human experience may 
not be made the subjects of literary handling in a legitimate and 
commendable way. The true artist can make a picture of a 
dung-heap and its adjacent foul pool. But he must invest his 
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chosen subject with ideas of value. One of the greatest of the 
world’s paintings is Rembrandt's “School of Anatomy.’’ But 
what appreciative soul ever stood before that work of art and 
thought simply of the distressing facts of the dissecting room, 
or the truths of the anatomy of the thoracic and abdominal cav- 
ities ? Or, again, who ever entered a Russian eating-house or a 
peasant’s hovel in the company of Tolstoi without feeling that the 
effect of his realistic word-painting of the scene is somewhat like 
the effect of this picture of the great Dutch artist ? Ideas of value 
are not, however, to be seized by art as though they were sep- 
arated from reality and from human experience ; but fact of re- 
ality never gives birth to art until the fact is warmed and glorified 
into an idea of value. 

If literature were inspired only by this class of ideas of value, 
it would strive to make its work correspond with Milton's descrip- 
tion— 

‘** Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 


Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 


Dispraise, or blame ; nothing but well and fair.’’ 


But to be happy or unhappy is not all of human life ; and prob- 
ably to be happy is not the best part of life. There are ideas 
that have a value which is not connected with the pleasures and 
pains of mankind. We may not perhaps be moved by Coleridge’s 
“ Hymn in the Vale of Chamouni,” to exclaim : ‘‘ that miserable 
word enjoyment, which falls infinitely short of the high zsthetic 
experience and may be a thousand leagues aside from it, having 
nothing to do with it whatever, etc.” But we must make our 
philosophical theory cover the facts of the development of literature 
in its highest forms. And the highest forms of literature have 
never dealt exclusively, or even chiefly, with ideas that have 
simply the value of happiness. If literature had thus confined 
itself, or if it could become able thus to confine itself, we should 
have to deny that it could be the supreme expression for the 
nobler ideas and feelings of the human soul. We are obliged to 
notice that “‘our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought ’’; just as our greatest musical compositions are probably 
the andantes of the great masters, written in the minor key. 
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Poets and musicians, to use the expression of Shelley, “ learn by 
suffering what they teach in song.”” It is Tennyson’s “In Me- 
moriam,” or his “ Tears, idle Tears,” or his “ Break, break,”’ 
that shows us the poet at his height of literary excellence. If 
we make a catalogue of the prose and poetical masterpieces of 
the literatures of all times and all peoples, we shall find that the 
larger number fall under the rubric of tragedy. 

A satisfactory discussion of the philosophical basis of literature 
would, therefore, have to tell us why it is that what is, in fact, 


horrible and full of misery and death and even crime, if given its 


' fit form of expression in language, constitutes such a large part of 
the world’s choicest literature. We cannot, of course, enter in 


detail upon this discussion. But Ruskin had the truth in mind 
when he noted man’s unquenchable thirst for, and *his undying 
appreciation of that which stimulates and represents the idea of 
“infinity, or the type of the divine incomprehensibility.”” Power 
that overtops and overshadows all that we can ourselves do ; 
thoughts that are too high for us to grasp, or too suggestively 
broad and dark for us to see through, or that lie too deep for 
human tears to express or to dissolve; feelings that make 
the heart swell and almost give it wings, or that glow as with in- 
extinguishable fires, or that, by their intensity and nobility, 
sweep before them all merely prudential considerations ; such 





| power, striving to body itself in thoughts and feelings that shall be 
somehow a fitting match for it, gives birth to much of the noblest 
kind of literature. Thus literature expresses and appeals to the 


heroic side of man. It comes as the cure of exnui and the wel- 
come substitute for the commonplace in life. Without response 
to it, the soul of man would be ‘wooden.’ But the passion for 
the Infinite is never dead within the soul of man. It is not those 
who have the places where an exhibition of power can be made, 
to whom alone this passion belongs. It belongs to the deeper 
life of the more commonplace men and women. In his “ Essay 
on Pagan and Medizval Religious Sentiment,’’ Matthew Arnold 
says of the ‘religion of pleasure’: ‘the very intensity and unre- 
mittingness of its appeal to the senses and _ understanding, 
end by fatiguing and revolting us’’—end by breeding “a desire 
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for clouds, storm, effusion and relief.” But the deepest truth 
underneath all this is that the soul of man is made to strug- 
gle admirably and heroically toward the Infinite ; for in the Infi- 
nite is its true home as well as its inspiration and its source. 

That ideas which have the value of force and sublimity—the 
worth which finds its supreme example in the mystery of Infinite 
Being—are the ideas in which the noblest pieces of literature 
originate, is a truth which has its own practical application to 
literary criticism. It is not mere force to the appreciation of 
which the human soul responds in the finest literary form. 
Even in those poems which celebrate the physical energy and 
powers of the morally unworthy man, or of the brute, the spirit- 
ual and ethical considerations are seldom or never wanting. 
This is true of what men really admire in the gladiator or mata- 
dor. Genuine human force is personal ; and all human courage 
has a certain admirable ethical quality. We may well sympa- 
thize, therefore, with those writers—like Rudyard Kipling, for 
example—whose special skill consists in the artistic picturing of 
all manner of revolt against the effeminacy and luxury of much 
of modern life. But, on the other hand, these writers are them- 
selves in no small danger of overdoing this extreme specializing 
of the value of ideas of the lower forms of force. One of the 
most astonishing things for the mind who has not the philosophical 
insight into its causes, is the deifying of power and the adoration 
of luxury, as these two strangely contrasted mental attitudes 
exist in the mind of the modern man and woman. To have and 
to show admirable force, one need not swagger and swear; and 
there is probably as large a percentage of true heroes amongst 
college professors as there is amongst cowboys, or even amongst 
the soldiers of the British army in India. 

The very highest literary art utes the appreciation and the 
appropriate expression of ideas of force and sublimity with ideas 
that have the beauty and pleasure of a cultivated zsthetic form. 
Matthew Arnold tells us that ‘“ Heine had in him both the spirit 
of Greece and the spirit of Judaa ; both these spirits reach the in- 
finite, which is the true goal of all poetry and all art.” But how 
does Heine show the ‘spirit of Juda’? “ By his intensity, 
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by his unattainableness, by his longing which cannot be uttered. 
It is Browning, however, who, more than any other produeer of 
modern Euglish literature, is under the perhaps too unrestrained 
influence of the ideas that have the value of power and sublimity 
—the worth that borrows freely from the Infinite. He can, in- 
deed, sing sweet songs of “Spring in England ’”’; and who, more 
than he, has made vivid and sensuously impressive the love that 
is between man and woman? But, after all, to quote from one 
of his non-appreciative critics: ‘‘ Not for Browning the beauty 
of repose.” In his poety, “love symbolizes and arouses that 
thirst for the Infinite which is the primary need of humanity.” 
For this reason there are some passages in Browning which 
would hold together the awe-inspiring ideas of Infinite power and 
sublimity and ‘ the joy of elevated thoughts,’ as few other poets, 
of any people or time, have ever done. And it is noteworthy 
that the finest example of such juncture of exhaustive force, sub- 
lime ideas, and boundless joy, is represented by the poet as be- 
longing to the spirit of God himself. 
I refer to certain passages in those glorious closing pages of 
Paracelsus. Here Browning makes his hero tell us: 
. ** What God is, what we are, 
What life is—how God tastes an infinite joy, 
In infinite ways—one everlasting bliss, 
From whom all being emanates, all power proceeds.”’ 
For when 
‘* The centre-fire heaves underneath the earth, 
And the earth changes like a human face ; 
The molten ore bursts up among the rocks, 
Winds into the stone’s heart, outbranches bright 
In hidden mines, spots barren river-beds, 
Crumbles into fine sand where sunbeam’s bask— 
God joys therein. The wroth sea’s waves are edged 
With foam, white as the bitten lip of hate, 
When, in the solitary waste, strange groups 


Of young volcanos come up, cyclops-like, 


Staring together with their eyes on flame— 


God tastes a pleasure in their uncouth pride.’ 


The third kind of ideas which inspire, and find expression in 
and make an appeal to, the most cultivated literary activity of man 
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are the ideas which have the value of moral excellence. By this 
statement it is not meant to identify the mission of literature with 
that of the prophet or the preacher ; nor to affirm that righteous- 
ness of intention is enough to justify a man in claiming a favor- 
able verdict for his literary product ; nor to claim that the man of 
doubtful or bad moral character cannot produce zsthetically fine 
work in literature; nor to exalt the science of ethics to the 
place of supreme judge concerning the standard to which what is 
highest and best in literature must conform. Yet there is truth 
of experience and of history in each one of these extreme state- 
ments. For ideas that have the value of happiness and the value 
of sublimity cannot be wholly divorced from ideas that have the 
value of moral excellence ; although—as I have said already— 
the three kinds of value are not the same. Moreover, the zsthet- 
ical quality which belongs to the manner of using words, is very 
closely allied to certain ethical conceptions. Beauty and good- 
ness have not few or unimportant characteristics in common ; and 
to speak of manners and morals, as somehow allied, is not a 
senseless alliterative jingle. Still further, the soul that is mark- 
edly defective in the fundamental moral ideas and feelings of his 
race, and of the best of his own time, is forever cut off from the 
possibility of the noblest performances in literature. And if the 
current dilettante zsthetics once gets caught in the robust clasps 
of long established ethical convictions, there is little doubt as to 
which of the two will be thrown to the ground and trampled 
‘under foot of men. I protest that there has already been far too 
much of literary wares produced, whose unsound substance has 
been thinly varnished over by efforts at a pleasing literary style. 
And I make my protest here quite as much in the interest of 
good literature as of good morals. For just as long as man is 
man, and the more powerfully and the higher man climbs toward 
the divine ideal, the exhibition of what is ethically fine and high 
will be the motf of the masterpieces of literary work. 

The world has aged with much experience since Aristotle 
wrote : ‘“‘He should have been well-trained in his habits who is 
to study aright things beautiful and just, and in short all moral 
subjects.”” But the conjunction which the great mind made be- 
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tween td xaiév and td dyafov is not wholly dissolved as yet. 
Why did Heine fall short of the highest and even of the higher ? 
Why, Byron, too? “A half-result,” says Arnold, “ for want of 
moral balance, of nobleness of soul and character.” And Jou- 
bert says of Rousseau that he “ imparted bowels of feeling to the 
words he used” (donna des entrailles a tous les mots) ; but it was, 
often all mere fine sentiment,‘ life without actions ... do- 
nothingness setting up fora virtue.” The critic, whom I have 
already quoted several times approvingly, is true to human ex- 
perience and to insight into the truths of philosophy when he as- 
sures us that the highest art cannot spring from characters which 
are not ‘in the grand style.’ It was the consciousness of the 
higher mission of poetry which made Browning write of himself : 
‘¢ While awkwardly enough your Moses smites 

The rock, though he forego the Promised Land 

Thereby, have Satan claim his carcass, and 

Figure as Metaphysic Poet,’’ 

No wonder, then, that the great masterpieces of literature are 
so few, and are treasured as so priceless by the most cultured judg- 
ment and feeling of the ages. For they come nearer than do any 
other form of human expression to setting forth these three kinds 
of the ideas of value, in that language which the heart has made 
bright and warm with noble feeling, and which brightens and warms 
the hearts of all those who receive this language in an appreciative 
way. For, as I close by reminding you again, the philosophical 
basis of literature is laid in all that is most human and yet divirfe 
within the soul and the life of man. Its means of expression is 
the wonderful human achievement of language. Its form is ac- 
cording to the unchanging yet various aspects of the spirit’s 
ideal life. Its substance is the ideas that have value—the value 
of happiness, the value of force and sublimity, the value of 
moral excellence. And thus its mission is defined. For the 
highest literature appears as stretching out its hands in behalf of 
struggling and suffering humanity ; and in its heart is the appre- 
ciation, the burning passion, the inextinguishable longings, after 
the bank that is across the stream (ripae ulterioris amor). Its 
more exalted vision is of the hither shore of the Ideal, to which 
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sensuous experience and scientific attainments alone can never 


lead mankind. In the culture of the University, literature and 


philosophy assume this leadership toward the Ideal, and in it 


they join fraternal hands. 
GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 














VON HARTMANN’S MORAL AND SOCIAL PHILOS- 
OPHY—II. THE METAPHYSIC. 


(A) In the last number of this journal’ I attempted a critical 
study of the course of reasoning by which Hartmann arrived at a 
conception of the ethical end as socta/ development, and also of the 
course of reasoning by which the process of social development 
comes to be thought of as subservient to some cosmic or super- 
human end. Weare in this paper to study the different possible 
forms of the Metaphysic of Ethics, 2. ¢., the different ways in which 
philosophy, according to Hartmann, tends to think of the end of 
human development in connection with the end of the world as a 
whole. That is, after having tried without complete logical success, 
to establish the ethical end upon human nature itself, we are about 
to consider the old attempt to establish morality upon the nature 
of things—upon the nature of the universe itself. I have no 
other excuse to offer for this than the plea that, at the close of 
our argument, our thoughts will be directed not so much towards 
the abstract nature of the universe in general, as once again upon 
the realities of conduct, as themselves more calculated to estab- 
lish a metaphysic than be established by it. Then, too, the 
question about the why and the wherefore of all human devel- 
opment has an interest on its own account. It is not merely one 
in which we have become entangled by the difficulties of our 
preceding attempt. Some people are intolerant of any ethic 
that is not founded upon a metaphysic. And Hartmann’s way 
of reducing all philosophy to its bitter, its extreme consequences, 
is at least eminently instructive. 

(2) The different forms under which the question of the rela- 
tion of human development to general or cosmic development is 
faced by Hartmann are those of (as he puts it) ; (1) Metaphysical 
Monism or the principle of the essential identity of all apparently 
separate and individual persons and things; (2) the Religious 
Principle, or the identity of man with the Absolute ; (3) the Ab- 


1 Pp. 465-483. 
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solute Moral Principle or the teleological character of the world 
Jor the Absolute ; and (4) the Moral Principle of Redemption or 
the ‘ Negative-absolute-eudemonistic’ (!) principle." A short 
study and criticism of these four forms of the supreme principle 
of morality will do much to emphasize some facts of the highest 
importance to moral philosophy, and at the same time to sig- 
nalize some striking features of Hartmann’s metaphysic and their 
relation to problems of contemporary philosophy. 

I. As regards Monism, he begins with his usual semi-Hegelian 
enumeration of possibilities and elimination of impossibilities. 
Monism is, as we know, an attempt to simplify the question of 
the relation of Auman to universal development by boldly pro- 
claiming the unity and identity, in the one absolute substance, of 
all separate or individual existence. Its purest form is that of 
Spinozism—which philosophy as essentially too blankly abstract, 
as subversive of the independent reality of anything ‘ outside’ 
the absolute substance, as in fact Asosmism (as both Hegel and 
Schopenhauer call it), and as negative of all action and progress, 
is easily passed over and condemned by Hartmann. The theistic 
form of Monism, again, Hartmann has as little respect for as has 
Schopenhauer. We may perhaps agree with him that theism by 
itself has never exercised any very great controlling force over large 
sections of the human race ; it has always, when operative, been 
associated with a belief in things and agencies other than a mere 
personal God, such as the revelation of the will of such a God 
to prophets or particular peoples ; and, logically speaking, it has 
a meaning only in relation to other religious systems or phil- 
osophies such as Polytheism, Henotheism, Pantheism, Trinitar- 
ianism,’ etc. In any case (Hartmann would say), at the close of 
the Middle Ages and throughout modern times, we witness the 


“substitution of an autonomous morality on a metaphysical 


1 Before addressing myself to my ostensible task, I wish to insist that the idea 
of some possible ‘ transcendental’ end to all human development is not merely a 
thought that has presented itself in consequence of the unsatisfactory efforts of Hart- 
mann of which I have spoken in my first paper. It is an inevitable thought that 
arrests every man at some moment or other in his career. 

2See my Schopenhauer’s System in Its Philosophical Significance (Blackwood, 


Scribner), Chapter VIII. 
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basis,” for the morality of a mere ¢hetsm that viewed all duties 
and commands as directly those of a personal God. If this 
means that the world has progressed from the notion of an ex- 
ternal to that of an immanent deity, we may again allow this as- 
sertion about the actual and inevitable tendencies of theism to 
pass unchallenged. But he goes even further, and claims that 
the true union of theism (with its three ideas of God, freedom, 
and immortality) and abstract monism, with a true cosmic phil- 
osophy, is to be found in Schopenhauer’s metaphysical principle 
that personality and consciousness belong only to the sphere of 
appearance, while true existence and true reality can be predi- 
cated only of the Absolute. Now, while Schopenhauer’s doc- 
trine of the identity of the wills of different individuals with the 
one will in nature is no doubt a powerful corrective to egoism 
and the tendency to think of man’s development as separate from 
that of the universe in general, I do not think that it is of so 
much service to ethical thought as his other doctrine of the 
affirmation and negation of the individual or selfish will. I am 
perfectly aware that the two doctrines are intimately connected in 
the philosophy of Schopenhauer, and that he regards the fact of 
my identity with another man and with God as the all-convincing 
motive to altruism and true benevolence, but I do not, for many 
reasons, regard this philosophy of monism as the one and only 
support of disinterested and perfect conduct. In particular, I do 
not think that the mere formal proclamation of my identity with 
all other men and with the rest of the world completely gives 
that background to the conception of the development of human 
life of which we are still in search. It merely says that the end 
of human development is also the end of the Absolute, because 
man and the cosmos are identical in substance. And Hartmann, 
himself, after having contended that Schopenhauer’s monism of 
the will is superior to ordinary theism and abstract monism, pro- 
claims that all mere monism and ‘identity philosophy ’ is inade- 
quate to the demands of ethics, for the simple reason that it does 


not tell us what is the meaning, or content, or purpose, of the one 


>? 
will that is said to constitute the identity and reality of all things. 


2 Jbid., p. 403 
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II. I think we must concede that the second form of Monism, 
the religious principle, as Hartmann conceives it, affords us no 
more help than metaphysical monism. Love to God is, of course, 
an equivalent in the religious sphere of the identity-philosophy 
that we encounter in metaphysic. We may perhaps love God, 
suggests Hartmann, if we are convinced that life is a good or a 
blessing, or that it has some inherent meaning—things that so far 
are not at all evident.' Similarly with the idea of the grace of 
God—for Hartmann just ‘takes up’ this idea of ordinary Prot- 
estantism, and examines it without thinking of the many sup- 
porting considerations on which it rests in theological thought, 
meaning to reject it at once if it does not suit his dialectic. It is 
to him unsatisfactory. It rests, he ‘divines,’ on the idea that 
God somehow enters into our lives and becomes one with us, 
suffering and rejoicing with us. Indeed, he willingly concedes 
that both Catholic and Protestant theology have a hold of the 
truth that an Absolute God (the God of Monism) must be con- 
ceived as Adsolute Process. ‘‘So long as the Absolute is con- 
ceived as being in a state of rest (ruhendes Sein), as crystallized 
substance (verharrende Substanz), just so long has the individual 
person no other way of making his life divine or blessed, than 
by endeavoring to enter into the perfect repose of God. On the 
other hand, it is only when God Himself is thought of as real 
process or activity (vea/er Process), that the taking a share in the 
general activity of things becomes the true way of ennobling 
human life.”’ 

III. There are some six or seven pages in Hartmann’s book 
upon this very thought of Godas the Absolute Process of the 
world. It is dignified by him into a form of the Metaphysic 
of Ethics. It requires, however, no separate discussion, being 
simply the apotheosis, as it were, of the evolutionary idea (that 
the world is one gigantic evolutionary process) or a generaliza- 
tion of the philosophy of what might be called zmmanent dyn- 


1 We can always in reading Hartmann see how unjust he is to the deeper forms of 
theism. It is, ¢. g., perfectly consistent with the love of God to man that man should 
find almost all of the ordinary pursuits of life (personal or social ‘ happiness,’ know]- 
edge, culture, self-development) to be disappointing, and to be the cause of unhappi- 


ness. 
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amism, of the idea (Heraclitus, Fichte, Buddhism) that God 
Himself is in the world process both ‘to will and to do.’ We 
are still impatient to get at the what of this very immanent or 
evolving purpose. We seem to be ‘ever learning’ a lot of 
formal characteristics of the ethical end, but never arriving at 
the truth of what it really is. Through some eight hundred 
pages of Hartmann have we toiled and moiled in search of 
this absolute principle of human conduct. Weare literally dying 
with impatience to know the will of God. With Philip we might 
almost exclaim: ‘‘ Show us the Father and it sufficeth us.”” As 
most readers of Hartmann would probably admit, these feelings 
and expressions are at this stage perfectly natural and inevitable, 
for of all the strange pages in the history of philosophy, the last 
thirty or forty of Hartmann’s treatise upon ethics (the pages that 
like the fabled tortoise should be able to bear the weight and 
strain of the elephantine argumentation of the bulky book) are 
among the strangest and most astounding. They are so for the 
reason that they exhibit at one and the same time a combination 
of dialectic strength and evasive weakness and fallacy—a com- 
bination of what is critically and crucially important with what is 
almost manifestly absurd and farcical." Never was there collapse 
of balloon or flying machine more complete or more dismal and 
flat than the fall, in the last few sections of his work, of Hart- 
mann’s whole philosophy, upon a few of the most ordinary but 
yet most important facts of life and conduct. I must, however, 
try to describe the essays of his attempted flight before speaking 
of the metaphysic that is implied in it as an attempt. 

IV. The Morality of Salvation. The very title is somewhat pre- 
carious, yet its daring will not altogether take by surprise those 
who have read Spinoza or Schopenhauer in addition to their Dante. 
The end of all action we remember from the preceding section, is the 
purpose of God as at work in the world—the purpose of the world 
for God. Aftera word of final encouragement to us about taking 
the crowning and most indispensable step in the argument, or ‘ giv- 


1 And yet Hartmann is a man whose undoubtedly great dialectic ability suggests 
Hegel (he often compares the internal relations of his different writings to those of 
the works of Hegel), and whose scholarship suggests that of a Wundt or Spencer or 


Helmholtz, 
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ing up all we have learned,’ Hartmann (1) enunciates the singular 
proposition that the only real reason I (strange that ‘I’ should 
reappear after the disappearance of separate personalities in the 
absolute process!) could have for identifying myself and my 
effort with God as absolute process is that I could do God some 
good ' (de pauvre diable! we cannot but think). If by so do- 
ing I could not do Him any good, I would not help Him.* My 
ends then must (!) help God. He needs my help. (2) In the 
next place, God’s end must be a logical or positive one, and it 
must be a happiness one. It must be logical and positive as a 
necessity of thought; and Hartmann simply assumes this or 
rather states it (s. 843, line 5) without proof. It must be a 
happiness end too, because all the reasons of all the theologies 
and all the philosophies for God's creating the world, reduce 
themselves to the idea that it must have made God happier to 
create the world—all talk about God's creating us for His 
‘glory’ and ‘honor’ or out of ‘pure love,’ being idle and 
fatuous. The world process then must make God happier than 
He was before the creation of the world. (What a descent 
from philosophical monism to crude theism!) (3) From the 
eudzemonological (7. ¢., ‘happiness’) character of the absolute 
end, it follows that the world process itself cannot be essentially 
social. The argument at this stage is far from being clear and 
intelligible, but Hartmann means that if this whole world exists 
to make only one being (God) happy, it can hardly be said 
to be a very altruistic or humanitarian kind of arrangement. 
Indeed the word ‘sociability,’ maintains Hartmann, has no ulti- 
mate or transcendent meaning. We may admit this if he means 
that it is absurd to talk about God's end being a ‘social’ one, 
although we are troubled a good deal by his way of sometimes 
identifying and sometimes separating God’s happiness and human 
happiness. (4) The end of the Absolute can after all only be a 
negative happiness, because pain predominates over pleasure in 


1 Professor Mackenzie reminds us in his /ntroduction to Social Philosophy, p. 281, 
of the idea of Novalis that if we are to love God we must think of Him as suffering. 
2 Petitio Principii, of course: 7, ¢., the idea that I should help God is made to 


prove God’s misery (or need of my help) a fact. 
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the animal and human creation; 2. ¢., God must get more pain 
than pleasure from the life of mankind, and to be relieved from 
this pain is not a positive result—merely the removal of some- 
thing that should not be." (5) This idea of helping God out of 
his misery may as well be called Sa/vation—das Moralprincip der 
Erlisung (6) The object of Svttlichkeit, the object of social 
evolution, the supreme principle of morality is therefore to ‘‘ save 
God’! This is to be done by bringing the world to an end, for 
God (the poor creature!) has had to assume the pain of this 
painful world in order to escape from some pain or woe more aw- 
ful still.* (7) Hartmann closes his book by an ontological state- 
ment, a statement about the nature of reality. ‘‘ The world asa 
whole (das reale Dasein) is the incarnation of the Godhead ; the 
process of the world is the history of the passion of the God that 


has become flesh, and at the same time the path to his salva- 


1On this point three remarks must be made: 1. It is as a result in contradiction 
with claim no. 2 (above). Hartmann, in consequence, surrenders claim no. 2 (that 
God’s end must be positive) without compunction. I do not think that he should 
do this so easily. In his defence, it may be said that in some of his other books he 
enters upon an elaborate dialectic to show that the world-end must be a negative 
one. I shall below refer to this dialectic, although I think it unsatisfactory. 2. This 
weak position that God’s end is a negative one, is by Hartmann supported by the ir- 
relevant position that all true religion and all true experience teach us that life 
brings xo happiness but resignation. The result, however, of my life may be negative 
(resignation, say) without its following that God’s ‘end’ is negative. But we can 
never catch Hartmann in reference to ‘end’ or ‘purpose,’ because he identifies 
and separates God and man just as it suits him to do so. 3. The same weak position 
that God’s end can only be negative, is further supported (?) by the argument (a 
Petitio Principii, again) that the spectacle of a weak and suffering God elicits man’s 
pity, and by the argument (Argumentum ad Hominem) that a man who thinks that 
the idea of helping God out of his misery is too ‘ lofty’ and too ‘refined,’ is simply 
revealing his own pettiness of soul ! 

? Another Petitio Principii—a form of the question-begging epithet, by which you 
seem to prove the existence of something by giving it a remarkable or an appealing 
name. 

3 We bring the world to an end by developing (as in Schopenhauer) in mankind a 
perception of the fatuity of all effort and aim that fall short of the one aim of saving 
God. I have no time to examine this here. It has been done elsewhere by men 
like Professor Sully, the late Edwin Wallace, Professor Wenley, and others. I 
confine myself to again pointing out the fact that we have been arguing in a circle, 
We had recourse to God’s existence to guarantee the reality of human development, 
and we have ended by having recourse to human development to save God’s very 


existence. 
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tion. The world of our social activity is the helping to shorten 
this path of passion and salvation.” 

This closing display of fireworks makes us forget that both 
God and man were stranded on an invisible thread woven of fal- 
lacies. As a statement it may be true, or untrue, but it is in any 
case an ignoratio clenchi—a form of irrelevancy. We have a deeply 
suggestive and fine sounding name for reality, but we have not 
yet found outside of ourselves any real foundation for morality— 
not any transcendental ground for morality, the object of our 


search in all this section. 


It is for many reasons difficult to read much positive meaning 
into this salvation-morality of Hartmann’s. For one thing it is 
set forth only in the last two pages of his colossal work, and 
these are so dark with excess of light that discrimination is out 
of the question. The element of fact, however, in the idea that 
we are to throw ourselves into the world process in the hope of 
delivering God, is perhaps that educated men—morally educated 
and experienced men (omnes “iért)—can help to redeem humanity 
by freeing it from the ‘happiness-notion,’ from the idea that 
life exists to make us happy. The reason that Hartmann does 
not seem to see this so as to be able to state it simply and 
plainly, the reason that he cannot think of it without an almost 
complete inversion of the relations that man has hitherto believed 
himself to sustain to God, is to be found in his presupposition 


about the Unconscious. 


C(I) All the confusions and obscurities in Hartmann’s ethical 
philosophy are due to the lack on his part of any systematic at- 
tempt to think together, to separate, or to relate, the various 
ways in which he manifestly allows himself to think of the Un- 
conscious. There are in his Phenomenology of the Moral Con- 
sciousness at least three different meanings given to the notion 
of the Unconscious: (1) the Unconscious in nature and in his- 
tory, (2) the Unconscious as desire, (3) the Unconscious as evil 
—both negative (failure, illusion, suffering, etc.) and positive (sin, 
wickedness, badness). Had he adhered to the idea of the Un- 


conscious as the ‘ great not-ourselves’ that makes for righteous- 
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ness, he might have given us as positive a philosophy of life as 
is to be found in the teaching of men like Goethe and Herder 
and Lessing, men for whom the practical wisdom of life consists 
in helping to further, to the best of our ability, the great world 
process. It is true that we can claim‘ for Hartmann some of 
the tendencies of this very ‘positive philosophy.’ In particular, 
I think that the philosophy of history owes him a debt for 
making us conscious of the extent to which the unforeseen and 
the incalculable and the unexpected (the ‘ unconscious’) enter 
into human history. History ought to teach many of us (nations 
as well as individuals) the fatuity and the dangerous consequences 
of many of our desires for mere gratification and aggrandize- 
ment.” But then (2), as we soon see, Hartmann also construes 
the Unconscious (this was apparent in our first paper) as uncon- 
scious desire and the logic (or the procedure) of unconscious de- 
sire or impulse. The mere gratification of natural impulse can 
never permanently satisfy human beings. Equally little can man 
be satisfied with the endless search after the gratification of de- 
sire. If man would be permanently happy ; he must completely 
transform the merely natural basis of his life, he must spiritualize 
his nature. And Hartmann has his own peculiar way of ex- 
pressing this fact by teaching us that we must invert many of our 
ordinary ways of looking at the relation of God to the world of 
our action. Instead of looking to God as a mere guarantor of 
happiness, we have to see that even God Himself must grieve 
over or deplore or suffer on account of many of the endlessly 
foolish pursuits of men. To be sure, it is impossible for Hart- 
mann, by reason of the fact of the unconscious nature of his 
deity, to see in man’s disappointment and dissatisfaction a possi- 
ble means of bringing man into communion and cooperation with a 
God who never ‘seeks amiss’ nor ‘strives in vain’ but to whom 
the end of history is somehow present at its beginning. (3) Then, 
thirdly, there is the fact of the radical evil or selfishness or weak- 
ness of human nature.* While it is extremely difficult to ex- 
'Cf. preceding paper, p. 472; also p. 477. 


2Cf. preceding paper, p. 475. 


31 cannot pause to consider, in our main argument, the views and claims of those 
to whom evil is negative and relative rather than positive. Cf. preceding paper, p. 481. 
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pound and consider the many things in Hartmann’s writings that 
would come under the general headings of pain and evil, we 
must always remember that they (along with those of Schopen- 
hauer) are deserving of attention on account of their attempt to 
even recognize suffering, pain, evil, and ill-desert as facts of im- 
portance to philosophy. As Paulsen’ reminds us, no philosophy 
can be complete without a study of these phenomena—whether 
it be to Christianity alone or to some other religious system that 
we owe their introduction to the moral consciousness of man- 
kind. I have already quoted from Hartmann to the effect that 
there is, according to him, a root of radical evil and selfishness in 
human nature, but the extended recognition given to evz/ in his 
ethical writings takes open cognizance of evil, not so much as 
positive inclination to badness, but rather as the simpie tendency of 
man to take pleasure in merely natural impulse or desire, and to go 
on willing one thing after another, without thinking of his life and 
the thousand objects of his pursuit in relation to the ideal of true 
spiritual freedom and moral perfection. Such treatment would 
be thorough-going enough for even the most serious-minded 
philosophy of religion, for, with its avowal of the practical help- 
lessness of man to rise above blind natural struggle and tendency, 
the need of ‘ salvation,’ of a radical change in human nature, be- 
comes most apparent. But the unsatisfactory side of Hartmann’s 
treatment of evil, and the side that tends to accentuate the nihilis- 
tic and suicidal character of his metaphysic of ethics and religion, 
is his innate proneness to think of the struggle in man between 
the ‘natural’ and the ‘ spiritual’ chiefly in terms of pleasure and 
pain, and to estimate (despite his deep knowledge of human na- 
ture and his Solomon-like contemplation of all aims and all sides 
of life) the whole outcome of life in the terms of an imagined 
pleasure-consummation, in the terms of hedonism—a subtle he- 
donism, perhaps, but still a hedonism. Instead of almost wel- 
coming, as do Robert Browning and Fichte, ¢. g., the conflict be- 
tween mere natural impulse and the desire for true self-satisfaction 
as the very condition of human progress and development, he 
tends to regard the pain and disappointment and suffering of man 


1 System der Ethik, Erstes Buch. 
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as aninterruption into the painlessness or placidity either of mere 
natural existence, or of the God-like life of contemplation in which 
so many of the philosophers have found the highest good— 

‘ For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 


i 


The pangs of de spised love, the law’s delay, etc,’’ 


Despite his very ‘ Hegelianism’ (which ought to have made 
relative and not absolute for him the opposition between desire 
and reason, between evil and good, between effort and attainment 
etc.), he does not see with sufficient clearness and with sufficient 
scope the very relation of reason to desire, by virtue of which we 
may arrange the objects of our desire in a system or hierarchy 
that is expressive of the life of man in its richness and fulness. 
Of course, there is certainly more in Hartmann than the mere 
suggestion of disappointment, pain, and suffering—things that 
may be regarded as remedial and corrective rather than as 
destructive and punitive. Evil as well as good is no doubt 
hereditary in human nature, and most men who seek to lead the 
moral life find themselves engaged in an ever-besetting struggle 
with tendencies and dispositions that are to them, in this present 
life, inexplicable. And the truth of the continued incarnation or 
crucifixion with which Hartmann leaves us as an appropriate name 
for the tragic reality of human experience, seems to me to con- 
sist in the fact that most of us have in this life such hard work to 
restrain or modify the evil or the selfishness of our natures that 
we rarely attain to anything that is inherently great and noble and 
beneficent. The idea that God himself is by Christianity and other 
great religions represented as endeavoring not so much to develop 
humanity as to redeem it, affords Hartmann some warrant for his 
gloomy contention that men can never attain to their highest 
development until they have, by virtue of inward perfection, risen 
above the need of the painful discipline to which they are subjected 
at the present stage of the world’s development. The supreme 
end of conduct was, as he put it in his semi-scholastic way, a 
negattve-absolute-eudemonological end—an end, to put it simply, 
that is negative of the idea that we can be absolutely happy or 


absolutely without pain in our lives. But this negative philoso- 
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phy cannot be the last word about life. It is negative merely of 
the happiness philosophy and of a God external to human life, and 
all unconscious at that. 

(II.) We reject then the ontology of Hartmann’s zi/ulism as 
based upon many confusions, a confusion between human struggle 
with imperfection and the evolution of universal nature (or the 
‘teleology of the world for God’), a confusion between urconscious 
nature and the ‘ eternal consciousness’ (Green) that is implied in 
all personality and all ‘ objective existence,’ a confusion between 
Christian and hedonistic ideas, etc. We retain as an outcome of 
his philosophy of the Unconscious the idea that in the moral life 
we may be obliged to follow out many ends that are prescribed to 
us, more by the unconscious logic of our nature than by our con- 
scious reason, and also by the unconscious logic of nature or of his- 
tory—of the but gradually revealed necessities of human develop- 
ment. It is the duty of man in his conscious state to rethink and 
become cognizant of the facts and truths that are stored up for 
him in his instincts (in unconscious experience), and in his organic 
memory of the past evolution of the world, and stored up, too, 
for him in the institutions, customs and traditions (theological, 
political, economic) of society. We must make the thousand and 
one ‘unconscious’ instincts and tendencies of our lives, and all the 
laws of the inorganic and organic worlds, and all the institutions 
and traditions of civilization, tributary and subservient to the still 
higher developments in the realm of character and personality, to 
which we feel ourselves stimulated by the moral ideal that is 
within us. Hartmann is wrong in speaking and writing as if the 
conscious should be made subservient to the unconscious. This 
could be shown along the lines of the philosophy of Kant (a 
thinker to whom Hartmann does less justice than to nearly any 
other philosopher) and also along the lines of positive psychology, 
which clearly show that nature herself has instituted the un- 
conscious (or the ‘habitual’ and the ‘ automatic’) always as a 
help to further conscious development. ' 

(I1I.) What, then, of Hartmann’s four forms of the Metaphysic 


'See my references in the Psychological Review (March, 1899) to the articles ot 
Mr. McDougall in A/ind, 1898, on an Jmprovement in P.ychological Method. 
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of Ethics, of his attempt to find the exd of conduct in some rela- 
tion to the universe as a whole—to the Absolute ? The main ideas 
of a philosophy of monism, or of identity, or of immanent dy- 
namism are familiar to most philosophers, and there is doubtless 
in them all an element of truth. There is in the mind of man an 
inevitable tendency to think of the relation of the moral ideal to 
the world as a whole, or to the supreme principle of reality, and ia 
view of the mere positivism and naturalism and humanitarianism 
of to-day, we cannot but praise Hartmann for his extended recog- 
nition of the mecesstty of a metaphysic of ethics. We must, how- 
ever, refrain from discussing either the merits or the demerits of 
mere monism or mere theism, or of immanent dynamism or 
even of Christian or of Buddhistic pantheism. Our only criti- 
cism will be that Hartmann’s metaphysic of ethics suffers from 
its extreme ‘transcendentalism’ as well as from what we have 
seen to be its extreme hedonism. He began, partly owing to the 
very necessities of his phenomenological point of view, by seeking 
some relation between human evolution considered as outside God, 
and God as a being outside human life, and he concludes with a 
philosophy of relief from pain and suffering based upon the idea 
that any relations that may be said to exist between man and God 
must be upon a pleasure basis. Now if God and man be con- 
ceived as wholly apart the one from the other, they naturally 
can be brought together only by forced and illogical methods ; 
and, again, if the interest that man has in God, or in the divine 
consummation of reality, be merely a pleasure interest, such an 
interest can never (as Hartmann himself confessed in the first 
part of his book) be made the true basis or support of morality. 
And indeed it is not difficult to see' that Hartmann’s metaphysics 
of ethics suffers from its illogicality, and its number of mechanical 
devices, and from its undisguised and ever-recurring hedonism. 

(D) If we but reflect for a moment on the long quest after the 
supreme principle of morality, represented in this and the pre- 
ceding paper, we shall soon realize that while we have in a sense 
been seeking for the basis of morality, we have also, but in a far 


deeper sense, been presupposing (or implying) its existence from 


1Cf, supra. 
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the very outset. We have extracted ourselves from the ruins of 
Hartmann’s stupendous philosophy of the Unconscious by the re- 
animating perception and conviction that, instead of relying upon 
the operation of some transcendent force to lift us above the pain 
and struggle of life, we ought to strengthen ourselves in our devo- 
tion to immediate duty and its discharge as that upon whose per- 
formance the very continuance and further development of the 
world of men and things may, in all sobriety and truth, be said to 
depend. We have tried to place the sphere of duty in some phase 
of our own life (our pleasure or our reason), and upon something 
in humanity (its development or what not), and upon the earth 
(cosmic evolution), and upon something ‘above the earth’ (a 
“dim far off event,’’ a remote ‘ God’), and upon something 
“beneath the earth’’ (the unconscious), but all in vain. We 
have gained the conviction that we are implicated somehow (by 
our moral will and its relation to the will or force of the world) 
in the very constitution and essence, the very existence and con- 
tinuance of the world of nature and the world of humanity, and 
we have, by an indirect method, by the elimination of all other 
‘ possibilities,’ been forced to feel and see that the imperative of 
duty, the supreme principle of morality, is presented to us most 
surely and most immediately in our nature and in the obligation 
we feel to make ourselves real by the discharge of duty, 
Hartmann has, in other words, been more concerned about the 
matter of morality than about the form of morality. And it is in 
regard to the matter of morality that our conceptions may grow 
and progress ; while our consciousness of the form of morality, the 
obligation to realize duty, whatever duty may be, is eternal and 
unchangeable—bound up with the very consciousness and con- 
ception of personality. 

There is a sense in which Hartmann’s long study of the at- 
tempt to found morality upon a great many things in man or 
outside of man can be considered a complete success only in so 
far as it is the history of a complete failure. Morality cannot be 
placed upon anything in man or nature about which man’s con- 


ceptions may change or grow, but only in man’s very nature it- 


self, and in its tendency to truly assert itself in the very life and 
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fabric of things. And there is a sense in which Hartmann’s 
phenomenological study of ethics is a complete success, a true 
introduction, as he would have it to be, to all future ethical 
philosophy —/rolegomena su jeder kiinfigen Ethik. It is an 
elaborate and exhaustive study of the various points of view that 
the educated man of to-day inevitably tends to take about the 
subject-matter of his conduct, about the directions in which he 
thinks he may realize that imperative duty which no philosophy 
can completely explain, but which all philosophy must assume as 
implied in man’s consciousness of himself as man. It is a valu- 
able study of the ‘ dialectic,’ of the moral consciousness of the 
natural man, showing how we naturally tend to take first of all a 
selfish view of the ethical end, then a rationalistic view, then a 
view of the end as outside ourselves—in society, then a religious 
and then a metaphysical, and then an evolutionary view, until we 
finally come back to the idea that the supreme moral principle is 
in ourselves, in the struggle we are conscious of between the 
regressive and the progressive tendencies of our nature. It shows 
us how morality, after all, enjoins nothing so much as its own 
perfection or realization, through the removal of our imperfection. 
This is in a sense a return to dualism in ethics, a return from all 
evolutionary or naturalistic or metaphysical monism, but neverthe- 
less a dualism that reposes on a monism—on the idea of an identity 
in essence of man’s will with the positive will that is at work in 
nature and in history. 
W. CALDWELL. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIENCES IMPLICATING 
THE CONCEPT OF SUBSTANCE. 


HE psychological ‘moment’ which underlies all effort at 

metaphysical speculation is the distinction of perception 
and conception, and the possibility of a metaphysic has always 
turned on the completeness and thoroughness of this distinction. 
For example, in Plato’s doctrine of the three grades of thought, 
the first is occupied with the cognition of isolated, individual 
objects present in sense-perception ; the second with ‘ideas’ in 
the sense of permanent relations among these objects ; whilst the 
third is concerned with reason, or the self-relation of knowledge 
as a totality of the visible and invisible worlds, viewed as the 
revelation of an absolute idea. In this doctrine (probably the 
most remarkable ever made in psychology) there is a clear 
recognition of the distinction referred to: a doctrine which has 
so far remained uncontradicted. Aristotle imparted greater defi- 
niteness to it, but he did not add to its content. He showed 
more clearly than Plato the indissoluble connection of the third 
and the first stages; he took the Platonic dialectic and made it 
a logic of perception, the main effort of which was to discover 
the primary categories of our empirical knowledge of things. 
He taught that this process could become a strict and technical 
science, that perception, though dealing with individual facts, 
necessarily advances, according to certain primary forms (the most 
original being that of the First Mover), and is methodically as- 
certained by means of the syllogism. Aristotle, therefore, con- 
sidered certain parts of the mind’s activity as moribund, ¢. g., 
the vod¢g zafytexds, or passive reason, in which he includes mem- 
ory, imagination, and the discursive intellect. His meaning seems 
to be (and herein he is more definite than Plato) that our knowl- 
edge does not result from an exhaustive inventory of details ; but 
mere facts tend to perish, as it were, as the mind undertakes the 
search for causes, for permanent and continuous relations, which 
search is the task of the vods zoerexdg : facts are regarded as the 
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mechanical stimulus to categorical knowledge. It will be ob- 
served that Plato left the universal somewhat isolated: the real 
is the class concept, sense-perception is the realm of becoming, of 
doa, Aristotle, not believing less, as Professor Watson has 
recently pointed out,' that sense gave us access to the real, never- 
theless endeavored to penetrate the living reality and out of this 
empirical foundation erect a conceptual view of the real, in short, 
a metaphysic. 

We shall return to the earlier phases of Greek thought later. 
Meanwhile we may note that modern philosophy has spent a 
large part of its energies in the endeavor to introduce still greater 
clearness into the distinction of perception and conception. Des- 
cartes (though he does not reflect on the connection of the two 
elements in the way of recent psychology), introduces, through 
his scepticism, the distinction between the empirical data of 
thought, and the world of extended being. The possibility of a 
final synthesis rested for him on the solution of the doubt 
whether our cogitative ego were, or were not, vitally, 2. ¢., caus- 
ally, related to the external world, or independent of it. The 
Cartesians do not answer this question directly, but they more 
clearly defined the method of enquiry. Thus the psychological 
foundations of the metaphysical problem remained practically 7 
statu quo in the Cartesian school. 

Leibnitz and Kant occupy somewhat unique positions; but 
both associate metaphysical enquiry with the distinction in 
question. Kant, standing between Hume, on the one hand, and 
Leibnitz and Wolff, on the other, each representing influences 
which contended in Kant’s thinking, forced on the conflict be- 
tween the matter and form of our knowledge, which led to the 
agnostic outcome of his doctrine of sensibility. 

For our present purpose, all we contend for is the fact that 
metaphysical enquiry has advanced according to the thorough- 
ness of the analysis of perception ; that the denial of metaphysics 
is associated with a prejudice against the explicit recognition of 
so-called transcendent categories, which cannot be explained as 
falling under the mechanical or semi-mechanical processes which 


1 PHIL, REVIEW, Jan,, 1898. 
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are at the base of sensuous cognition. The divergent views taken 
of the nature of conception ts, therefore, the chief cause of confusion in 
metaphysical enquiry. For example, note the frequent identifica- 
tion of the conception with the mental image. This is done by 
Mr. Spencer ' in his celebrated dictum of the ‘ inconceivability of 
the opposite,’ which should read ‘the picturableness of the oppo- 
site.’ Even M. Ribot * now acknowleges that the sensible move- 
ment of thought is not assisted by picturable elements in the 
higher concepts. The higher conceptual process, he claims, and 
rightly we think, depends on abstraction wherein the mind trans- 
scends the empirical data (in the form of words, images, etc.), 
and advances to a schema of representation, through memory, to 
generic notions, which can no longer be represented in the figur- 
ate imagination. This only means that the distinctive feature of 
human knowledge is the presence in it of the universal, which 
does not fall under the rubric of sense, but implies a discrete ac- 
tivity of the self. By a discrete activity I mean one that belongs 
to the constitution of human nature as such. Our contention is 
that conception is, in distinction from perception, such a discrete 
activity. 

Obviously, no advance can be made, therefore, with those 
psychological experiences which implicate, negatively and posi- 
tively, the concept of substantiality, unless this general distinction 
be agreed upon, and the function of conception be discriminated 
from that of sense-perception. And, fer contra, no results of 
any great metaphysical value can be looked for from those who 
regard our experience of substantiality as falling outside the 
critical survey of the conceptual process as known to scientific 
psychology. This is, as we shall try to show in what follows, 
clearly the result both of history and introspection. We may, 
therefore, tentatively, yet none the less confidently, affirm, that if 
the metaphysical category of substance is incapable of description 
and explanation in the light of the known psychical processes in- 
volved in conception, it is an utterly unmeaning and useless cate- 
gory of knowledge. In the present essay all that is attempted is 


1 First Principles. 
2 Open Court, Jan., 1899, p. 20. 
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the historico-critical and scientific treatment of certain psycho- 
logical experiences which, as we believe, cannot be adequately 
accounted for without reference to the category in question ; for 
not any and every experience is fitted to suggest the presence 
and active functioning of the concept of substance. But we may 
select three for examination which clearly involve it, viz.: (1) 
Substance as object of sense; (2) Substance as ego; (3) Sub- 


stance as datum of knowledge and reality. 


I, 


From the historical standpoint, the first of these instances is 
associated very early, and very clearly, with the first birth of 
Greek thought. Following the analogy of the child and the 
race, we observe that consciousness was socialized in an objec- 
tive way at first, 7 ¢., in a complex physical environment of 
changing phenomena. At this stage, things are what they seem: 
stable yet changing. Everything is taken at its full value. Now 
the question of substance presents itself at this stage in the form 
of the enquiry : What are these wonderful things which through 
the senses betray their activity and persistency ? What underlies 
phenomena? Is there a permanent ground to the ever-changing 
phantasmagoria of sense? The primitive way of answering these 
questions is to examine the properties, attributes and qualities of 
things, with a view, as it were, to stripping off that which is ad- 
ventitious, in the hope of coming across the undifferentiated, 
permanent core of reality which at this stage the mind postulates 
as lying behind phenomena. Early Greek speculation consisted in 
great part of a treatment of material phenomena from the stand- 
point of this need. An illustration or two will make this plain. 
In the Ionic school, for example, we have a form of dynamical 
physicism,’ the psychological ‘moment’ of which is the percep- 
tion of change and permanence. Heraclitus, though he postu- 
lates the unitariness of substance, emphasizes the process and 
movement of things. ‘All things,”’ he says, “are in flux like 


the waters of a river.” It is only fullfilling our expectation to 


1 The terms used are those of Ritter, Gesch. der Philos, Cf. also Mayor, Ancieny 
Philosophy, p. v. 
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find him teaching that the original substance was fire (the highest 
of the known elements), which, by a process of condensation and 
rarefaction, gave rise to the other two, water and earth. But for 
Heraclitus the chief interest was in the process, not in the orig- 
inal substance ; in the process, in ‘ becoming,’ through which one 
substance continually passes into another in a forward and back- 
ward direction. The permanent is the law which reveals itself in 
this movement. In the Eleatic school, Parmenides emphasizes 
the more transcendental phases of the same movement. Physi- 
cism is still the standpoint, for, ultimately, Parmenides never seems 
to have got beyond the crude feeling of objectivity as the essence 
of substantiality: Substance zs the unchanging, self-existent uni- 
verse, which is one to our thought, change and multiplicity being 
the illusions of sense. But it is eminently characteristic of this 
standpoint that, objectively, thought is the ‘fire’ at the earth’s 
center, which is also the seat of the presiding Deity, and 
whence emanate the various stages of light and darkness. The 
peculiarity of the Eleatic view is that the One is emphasized as 
against the Many. But the One is still determined from sense- 
perception, and this fact alone is enough to show that sensuous 
knowledge was understood to implicate the substantiality of the 
object present in sense-perception. 

I refer to these phases of speculation because they represent a 
legitimate and natural way of looking at substance, a complete 
Weltanschauung from the standpoint of sense-perception. Re- 
statements of the problem have been made in subsequent specula- 
tion. But the Greek idea in its essential content has not been 
refuted ; substance is the active object present to sense. De- 
partures from this position have generally resulted in phenomen- 
alism and dualism. Thus Kant’ has shown that the tendency to 
view thing and property in independence, which was the fashion 
in the age preceding his, was unfruitful metaphysically. Des- 
cartes had taught that substance was independent of quality fer se, 
but quality reveals substance, especially the qualities of extension 
and thought; thought is the independent attribute of mind-sub- 
stance, and extension that of body-substance. The consequence 


1 In the first Analogy and first Paralogism. 
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is that we have two substances in isolation ; and only by a theory 
of the ‘substance of substances’ can these independent sub- 
stances be mediated, and the unitariness of our immediate experi- 
ence be vindicated. For Descartes, this cannot be gained on the 
plane of sense, for sense-perception is, for him, void of the sug- 
gestion of either material or spiritual substantiality. Locke started 
with the Cartesian dualism ; but, empiric as he was, never reached 
a definition of substance. It is ‘“‘a somewhat, we know not 
what.”’ Essentially for Locke it is the substratum beyond the 
qualities, the residuum of the thing after its qualities are separated 
from it. We shall refer later to these speculations and to Spi- 
noza’s doctrine. 

Meanwhile from the strictest psychological standpoint we have 
to acknowledge essentially the same content of thought. For 
modern psychology does not permit a theory of sense-perception 
which separates the mind and its object in an absolute way. We 
may illustrate the modern position, so far as this category is con- 
cerned, by briefly tracing its modus operandi, and the mental proc- 
esses involved in its formation. For example, we take a simple 
touch sensation, as contact with the table. We conjoin this ex- 
perience with the sight sensation of its color, shape, etc., and 
with these experiences unite other sensations like the smell of the 
flowers, and the taste of the peaches which stand on the table. 
In this way our sense-perceptions are formed. At the early stage 
of mental life we simply join percept to percept in this way on the 
basis of sensation. But one of these percepts is always selected as 
the substantial bearer of the rest, as the essential, causal essence 
or energy whence all the allied sensations of the sense-percept 
‘table’ proceed. Even in cases where, for special reasons, de- 
pendent upon the nature of our sense-complexes, one of these 
sensations is isolated, the selected sensation is not regarded as 
dependent, but only as the logically necessary and real ground 
of the other associated sensations of the thing. Here, then, on 
the plane of sense, substantiality is presented as an objective im- 
plication of our object-subject experience, and thus as a mental 
fact: the various sensations of light, color, taste, etc., which 


are objectively the causes of the qualitative and quantitative 
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equivalents found in our sensations, are from this standpoint 
identified, so that substantiality presents itself in the form of a 
continuum of vitally active objects in correlation with the con- 
ceiving mind. If the passing thought which engages the field 
of attention is regarded, on account of the strength, duration and 
quality of the stimulus, as the directly verifiable reality having 
substantial existence, this is to be accounted for by the necessary 
movement of consciousness, and not as a result of reflection. 
Thus we arrive at the conviction that substantiality is implicated 
directly in our immediate sense-experience in the form of activity 
in the object apprehended conceptually. 

How shall the content of this view, thus briefly described, be 
expressed in terms of scientific psychology? Shall we say with 
Ward :' “ That which occupies space is psychologically the sub- 
stantial ; the other real constituents are but its properties or attri- 
butes, the marks and manifestations which lead us to expect its 
presence’’; 2. ¢., substantiality, is a resisting, impenetrable, 
weighty plenum, remaining over from the abstraction of its attri- 
butes? I think not. The problem on Dr. Ward's theory is this 
plenum, and the question is whether it plays any prominent part 
in the history of the concept of substance. We are tempted to 
think that it is rather a deposit of medieval theories of substance. 
If the psychosis, awareness of an object, be directly appealed to, 
immediate experience hardly warrants the ponderous presence of 
this highly metaphysical idea. All that we are warranted in 
saying is that substance reveals itself in the reality of interaction, 
in the vital correlation postulated between the object as a real ex- 
istence and the conceiving mind. 

Nor, it seems to me, does Professor James’s view take all the 
data into account. He says: “ A phenomenon would not itself 
be, we insist, unless there were something more than the phe- 
nomenon. To the more we give the provisional name of Sub- 
stance.’’? Is this ‘more’ an equivalent for the experience of 
which we are now speaking? Is the content of our conscious- 
ness of thing, say of this printed page or that pillar, to be ex- 
plained without reference to the implied datum of activity? It is 


t Art, “‘Psychology,’’ Encyc. Brit. * Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1, p. 346. 
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quite true that the substantiality of the object in immediate experi- 
ence is not wholly contained in that experience as a sensori-motor 
experience, or as a case of reflex activity. For in this experi- 
ence, considered by itself, we cannot include the transcendent 
implication. But, if our analysis be correct, the mind, in its sense- 
perceptions and concepts, always proceeds upon the postulate that 
the particular object has a content which is in vital relation with 
the attributes actively received by the senses: 7. ¢., there is an ac- 
tive and causal reality revealed in and with the mind’s appercep- 
tive grasp of the particular. 

Nor can I wholly agree with Wundt, who denies our category 
all metaphysical import, at any rate on the psychological plane. 
He has said: ‘‘ Substance is the result of reflection. It is not an 
original concept. It is only as ground of experience that it has 
value, and then its import is only logical.’’ He holds the same 
with the closely related distinction of subject and object. In the 
Grundriss der Psychologie he says: ‘‘ Subject and object 
are neither originally nor in later development absolutely dif- 
ferent contents of experience, but they are contents that are due 
to the reflection resulting from the interrelations of the various 
compounds of the absolutely unitary content of our immediate 
experience.” ' We cannot but agree with Wundt in his conten- 
tion that in psychology, at any rate, the substantiality of the ob- 
ject cannot be accepted in the sense of a plenum left over, as it 
were, after denuding it of its attributes ; this process, we entirely 
agree, is the result of reflection; but does not the absolute uni- 
tariness of our immediate experience require us to postulate, as a 
real element of the cognition of the object, the independence of 
the activity of the object which is presumably in correlation with 
the subject, ¢. ¢., if the reality of interaction is to be acknowledged 
in any directly verifiable sense? The equilibrium of subject and 
object, in sense-perception, the ‘harmonious’ vibration of the 
two in our ‘immediate’ experience, cannot, surely, be analyzed 
without reference to the substantial two-foldness of this same im- 
mediate experience and to the reality of interaction ; and this be- 


ing so, substantiality is a datum of our sensuous cognitions as well 
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1 Grundriss d. Psychologie. ¢12,a. Cf., also Systen der Philosophie, p. 290. 
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as of reflection, by which I mean reality of activity in definite 
cognizable states, or it can mean nothing capable of clear psycho- 
logical exposition; and, therefore, from this point of view, the 
possibility of psychology as a science rests upon this postulate. 

This, it is well known, was denied by Kant. In his psychol- 
ogy he would, in sense-perception, limit us to the relations of 
‘space’ and ‘time,’ deriving from the understanding or the 
logical faculty the relation of substance and attribute. I would 
submit for enquiry the question how far the felt contradictions 
involved in the First Analogy and the First Paralogism are due 
to this denial. Moreover, it should be observed that Kant’s 
denial is valid only against the doctrine of substance and attri- 
bute which prevailed in his day, a doctrine which came to Kant, 
unfortunately, in the form Hume had left it, and which was to a 
large extent a parody of the philosophical doctrines of Locke 
and Berkeley. Nor was the notion of independence which char- 
acterized the pre-Kantian thought, against which also Hume re- 
volted, overcome by Kant himself. He arrived at almost the 
same conclusion as Spinoza, namely, that experience, implicated 
our category only as a limiting concept. He therefore declared 
that it was absolutely unknowable by human research. The 
words of Kant that ‘the substance without the attribute can 
neither in the world of matter nor in the world of mind be ac- 
tually laid hold of,” we can most readily endorse, therefore ; 
though his inference from this misstatement of the problem we 
cannot accept without also accepting his agnosticism. It is not 
our purpose to discuss this here; it is referred to below. We 
need only remark that if our analysis be correct, the here and 
now present object of sense-perception implicates not only a pas- 
sive relation, but also an active and causal element, and for us the 
activity of the object in our sense-percepts zs its substantiality. 

The view for which we contend combines the opposing views 
in the history of the concept of substance. We find in sense not 
only the changing continuum, but also the cause of the changes, 
inasmuch as our primary experiences imply a connection active in 
every mental state between the object, as an extra-mental reality, 


and our active consciousness progressively assimilating the active 
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content of the object. The psychosis may be briefly stated thus : 
substantiality, in the sense of activity, is already involved in the 
earliest ‘prick’ of our sense-complexes, and is so known in 


experience. 
I. 


We turn now to the view of substance as ego, and we begin 
with the distinction of consciousness and self-consciousness. As, 
objectively, we have the changing continuum of sense, and the 
‘something’ which causes the changes in us, so, subjectively 
we have the stream of consciousness and the sudject of the stream, 
active in all its states. We have to note also that psychologists 
are divided according to the point emphasized in this distinction. 
The sensationalists emphasize the chronological and spatial order, 
and therefore deny substantiality to the mind as a pure ego. 
Thus Hume held that what substance the mind possessed is to be 
identified with the particular state of the moment : for no impres- 
sion of self can be found from which the idea of a simple and 
identical person can be derived, because we are never intimately 
conscious of anything but a particular ; identity is a trick of the 
imagination; we hide the distinction by ‘feigning’ a soul. 
We take as a representative of this class the developed psychol- 
ogy of Mr. Spencer. We find him saying: “If by the sub- 
stance of mind be understood something of which the distinguish- 
able portions of the mind’s behavior are formed, then we know 
nothing about it, and never can know anything about it.”' Here, 
we observe, the spatial categories which apply to the formation 
of memory-images and the content of the figurate imagination 
are applied in conception, where for reasons already mentioned 
they do not belong. The question is wrongly stated, since Mr. 
Spencer supposes that it destroys the essence of the conception 
to suppose that there is any causal connection between our individ- 
ual states ; for then (to quote), “ there would be as many differ- 
ent substances as there are different states.”” This view develops 
natural’y into a denial in the words : “a thing cannot at the same 
instant be both subject and object of thought ; and yet the sub- 


1 Principles of Psychol., Part 11, Ch, 1, Vol. 1. 
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stance of mind must be this before it can be known.” This 
doctrine, of course, amounts to the denial of the self, a conclu- 
sion which Mr. Spencer announces in his /irst Principles. ‘ The 
mental act in which self is known implies, like every other mental 
act, a perceiving subject and a perceived object. _If, then, the per- 
ceived object be self, what is the subject that perceives? Or if it is 
the true self that thinks, what other self can it be that is thought 
of? Clearly, a true cognition of self implies a state in which the 
knowing and the known are one, in which subject and object are 
identified, and this is the annihilation of both.’"' This conclusion, 
fairly represents the evolutionary view, which, in general, does 
not transcend the phenomenal plane, which is the plane of change 
and development, and relations amid changing, developing states. 

We take the other issue, z. ¢., self-consciousness must be also 
viewed as implying a phenomena-producing energy: the con- 
tent of consciousness cannot be fully explained by reference to 
the distinction of ‘noumenon’ and ‘phenomenon.’ Self-con- 
sciousness implies an identity at any rate of the teleological 
order. In order to bring this out, let us refer to another distinc- 
tion, employed by Aristotle, that, namely, of the transient and 
permanent in consciousness. Now, there are many experiences 
which have no ‘ substantial’ existence ; they are mere phenomena 
falling outside the causal activity of the self. Such are a large 
part of the reflex movements and mechanical processes which 
condition the more developed activities. For, unless we are pre- 
pared to believe that for every idea there is a mechanically deter- 
mined brain-state, every state of consciousness is not destined to 
survive, nor could it be proved in every case on any doctrine of 
reflex action. From this standpoint, substantiality simply em- 
phasizes the difference between what vanishes and what is re- 
tained in the unity of the self. It is not intended by this ob- 
servation to imply that any actually received or produced content 
ever perishes absolutely, but that certain portions of the mind's 
experiences are moribund; what is not so, defines for us a con- 
tent which is the product of self-activity, and with this the con- 
cept of substance is readily assimilated. The same thought may 


I Pp. 63-65. 
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be expressed by reference to the growth of the concept of self. 
There are stages in this development when the changing phe- 
nomena of consciousness are entirely lost to view, when the pure 
ego is envisaged as such. Then substance is equivalent to the 
absolute. This experience, however, cannot be separated from, 
or compared with, the other elements of consciousness ; this ex- 
perience simply asserts the conception of ego as activity ; and it 
cannot be denied that the mind so determined is more ‘ substan- 
tial’ than the mind which is predominantly contained in the 
phenomenal. 

Spinoza’s doctrine of substance, psychologically considered, is 
an illustration of this view ; a view which has been the source of 
some of the most fruitful ideas in this connection. Its one sided- 
ness, its persistent confinement to the negative conclusions of the 
merely formal intellect, is responsible for its errors. Substance, 
for Spinoza, is ‘‘ that which is in itself and is conceived through 
itself; in other words that of which a conception can be formed 
independently of any other conception.”' It is, therefore, from 
this definition a negative concept devoid of the multiplex distinc- 
tions that characterize the state of becoming, a totality in itself 
without determinations. Later, however, Spinoza was compelled 
to do greater justice to his own conception, as soon as he tried 
to make use of this concept in explaining reality causally. He 
therefore further defined it as causa sui, or self-activity. This 
doctrine, it is true, was not developed psychologically by Spinoza ; 
but it contained the germs of a psychological doctrine which 
has hardly been valued at its right worth. 

It may be shown that we actually refer all our psychoses to 
the ego as the causa sui. When we appeal to self-consciousness, 
we find that the mind is self-active in three fundamental forms, 
g, conation, and these define for us the ‘ nature’ 


Db? 
of that substantial being which stands behind these activities. 


cognition, feelin 


The soul not only verifies, subjectively and objectively, its own 
experience, as a cognitive being, but it knows its acts and proc- 
esses to be its own; it knows itself as the universal condition of 


all the specialized forms of mental activity, related causally 


1 Ethica, 34 definition. 
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to them. Thus the ego, as a teleological principle of experi- 
ence, implicates the reality of those fundamental activities of 
thinking, feeling, and doing, in which the nature of the substantial 
mind expresses itself. I maintain that the whole expectation of 








4 mental life is wrapped up in the non-interference of experience 
. with this view of things. If experience belies us here we have 
absolutely no escape but nihilism. 

The ego, das Beharrliche, to use Kant's term, is thus the 
Wik essential and eternal ground of those changes which, phenomen- 





| ally, we call our state of consciousness. It is so, as we have 
i seen, not only because we need and therefore postulate a perma- 
nent ground for the changeful life of sense, but also because self- 
Hh || consciousness includes the conception of a phenomenon-pro- 
i || ducing energy, as seen in the causal or teleological activity of the 
mind. “The consciousness of self is just this as distinguished 


a A, 


from the consciousness of the world of related objects in space. 
The consciousness of self is known as determining and unifying 
its experience for itself, in the light of immanent rational ideals, 
which are of the essence of the mind. Any other view of the 
substantiality of the ego I do not believe can be squared with 





our experience, and a valid criticism of this view can be made 
only on the supposition that, as thus stated, this activity-produc- 
ing energy is not the usual empty substance with which philo- 
sophical criticism has so long bored us. 


III. | 


We pass, finally, to the view of substance as implied in all our 
knowledge of reality. The transcendent implication in our ex- | 
perience, psychologically considered, is fitted to suggest this," 
though we have to remark again that it is only by tearing asun- 
der the contexts of our cognition of reality that this can be 





clearly seen. " 
Knowledge is, psychologically, a growth, a result of the vital 
intercourse, or commerce, of the human mind with reality. As 
implicating reality, every completed act of knowledge is, experi- 
entially, an act of self-transcendence. It takes hold of the real, 
'Cf, Ladd, Philos. of Knowledge, Ch. X1. 
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the objective. There are, therefore, two experiences involved in 
this activity which implicate the interaction of substantial ele- 
ments in reality, viz., the objective reference implying a fixed and 
reliable substratum, and the reference of my thought-content to 
it. The interaction of these factors constitute the problem for us 
just now. In regard to the former we may say, tentatively, that 
as all mental life rests on a vague faith that a fixed constitution 
may be ultimately discriminated as a result of our experience with 
reality, so all knowledge rests on the postulate that this fixed 
constitution has its substantial ground in itself, and is not mere 
‘ Schein. If there be any real growth in human knowledge, it 
is by reason of the fact that this expectation has not been disap- 
pointed. This, I am well aware, involves a conception of ex- 
perience which seems repugnant to empiricists and to subjective 
idealists. The question is one of fact, and of the meaning of 
fact. Let it be noted that we are not here dealing with the re- 
lated metaphysical concept of rea/ity, but with the substantiality 
of the particular objects of our experience with which knowledge, 
in the first intention, deals ; in short, with things and minds. The 
‘ object’ of knowledge is never all reality, but some particular 
object or series of objects, ‘given’ in experience. But this 
should not be construed to mean that the conditions of experi- 
ence, which involve ‘more’ than the mere fact, are excluded. 
Neither should the question be so put as to throw doubt @ prion 
on the power of the mind to transcend the ‘ given’ data of cog- 
nition. Reality is implied in every act of genuine cognition, for 
knowledge is of the real; and cognition, inasmuch as it ts of the 
real ts of ‘ that which’ does not appear in our experience, as mere 
fact, at all. But if, as we believe, knowledge involves the not- 
given (as mere fact), then experience is referable to an ordered 
system of objects, related substantially, in reality. If this be 
denied, the possibility of all science and philosophy is removed. 
The sudjective expression of this fact is that belief in reality out 
of which knowledge as an ordered progress has sprung. This 
belief, indeed, underlies that activity upon which the possibility 
of metaphysics rests, the activity of conception. For the essen- 
tial moment in this experience, psychologically considered, is the 
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fact that we are therein vitally related with that which transcends 
sense-perception and its data. In so far, therefore, as this content 
is not given in the conditions of sense, an implication of that which 
is ‘beyond’ sense is involved. Philosophically, this is expressed 
by saying that that which is not given in sense cannot be the 
product of sense. The objective reference, the ontological ‘ leap,’ 
cannot be a result of induction, or experience, because it makes 
experience itself possible ; but it must be subsumed under those 
activities of the self which are regarded as regulative and consti- 
tutive of the mind’s being. 

In regard to the substantiality of the logical function of infer- 
ence, as a datum of knowledge, the same general line of argu- 
ment applies. For the validity of any argument founded on this 
function rests on the implied identity of our rational self-activity 
with the object about which any affirmation is made. The reality 
of interaction depends, so far as thought and thing are concerned, 
upon this substantial identity, since no valid inference can be 
made in reality if the #wo orders of our experience are impervious 
to thought. It was this situation that puzzled Kant in the First 
Analogy and the First Paralogism, already referred to. Kant 
distinguished representations of objects from their substance, and 
both these from the hidden Ding-an-sich which produces phe- 
nomena, and ideas in time, and sensibility. Substance, there- 
fore, is not, for Kant, an essential category of the absolute 
existence of an object,’ but only a form of our representation 
of objects. In connection with Kant’s refutation of Idealism this 
doctrine is important. Kant combatted Berkeley’s identification 
of being and the perception of being, contending that human 
cognition is of phenomena and that what we call the substance 
of the thing is merely its permanence (Acharriichkeit) in the form 
of time. The difficulty turns up again in the First Paralogism, 
where substance is identified, for the sake of argument, with the 
thinking subject, still in the form of time, not sud specie eterni- 
tatis, Our question, on Kant’s presuppositions, is absolutely 
postponed so far as a solution is concerned. For, how is cogni- 


1 Hegel, on the contrary, held that it was the absolute form-category. Cf. Logic, 
p. 273 f, and Harris’s Doctrine of Essence, p. 178 ff. 
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tion possible either as implying an objective reference, or valid in- 
ference as regards reality, if the mind be absolutely confined to 
the temporal flow of ideas and separated from the absolutely- 
existent being of things? Kant’s difficulty is perhaps formal, 
for he admits in intuition what he denies to sensibility and 
understanding ; but the separation of these activities is none the 
less disastrous to the integrity of our logical processes. 

The essence of the logical process is judgment, but therein the 
mind is not merely occupied with the sequence of mental states, 
but with the actual connections of different ‘momenta’ in a 
really existent world. How would any valid logical inference be 
possible if any particular ‘momentum,’ about which both objec- 
tive knowledge and valid inference are required, should for any 
reason disappoint our expectation? This question cannot be 
answered on the agnostic presupposition, or upon that view of 
logic which conceives its function to be formal. Judgment, in 
our view, when complete, reaches not only a categorical or con- 
ceptional knowledge of the thing, but also an assertion of the sub- 
stantial and abiding in the object-subject experience. The 
transcendent implication of knowledge would seem, therefore, to 
be involved in every act of valid inference involving judgment 
of the real. But this only means that the things and minds, 
about which some affirmation qualifying reality is made, are 
capable of interaction, and it is this conception of ideal interaction 
which expresses for us the substantiality of the acts and proc- 
esses of knowledge as a growth. 

Substance, then, presents itself in our experience first as activ- 
ity ; second, as self-activity, and third, as inter-activity. A final 
remark may be permitted as to the relation of these facts to the 
determination of our concept 7” ordine ad universum. Is a final 
synthesis of these facts possible in a unitary conception, resting 
both on experience and judgment ? This question really takes 
us beyond the point of view of the present series of considera- 
tions, viz., into the sphere of metaphysics. It is enough for our 
immediate purpose to observe that, in the formation of the final 
synthesis, we cannot disregard the content here presented. 
The ultimate nature of substance can only express the fact that 
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for all the activities of things and minds there is a power that will 





not disappoint or confound our expectation, no matter how the 
particular things and minds of our experience do, or hereafter 
may, behave. In this ultimate sense, substance expresses the loy- 
alty of the universe to that society of being where the aim is not 





| only the assertion of the active power of mere individuation, but 
} | also the realization of the whole. We conclude (for the nature 
of the final synthesis is expressible in the form of this judgment), 
that the substantiality of the individual, such substantiality as in 


its particularity is revealed as activity in relation, is part of that 


creative energy which ordains its nature and the limits of its action, | 
and whose ‘nature’ consists in being the subject of all those 
activities, immediate experience of which forms the data of our 
knowledge as a real envisagement of the All-Wise and All-Lov- 
ing Being, in whom, as the apostle said, “ we live and move and 
have our being.” 

| To sum up: The concept of substantiality is involved in the 
following psychological experiences ; (I) In the experience de- 
scribed as ‘awareness of an object: substance here presenting 





itself as the object of sense-perception, active in producing effects 
on our consciousness, and vitally related thereto, and in the 
mind’s active participation in and with the object; (2) In the 
experience wherein the mind actively discriminates itself as the 


— SS 


ego, and real subject of states not contained in the objective order 
of things ; (3) In the sense of a transcendent activity applying 
the logical function on a basis of essential and mutual activity 





between the two orders of our experience. A valid inference, 
qualifying reality, implies possibility of this interaction, and cul- 
minates in the conception of substance as an absolute form-con- 
cept, the absolute self-determining activity, and self-identical 
throughout the universe. 

In conclusion, it might almost seem desirable to expunge the > 
word ‘substance’ from the vocabulary of philosophy, on account 





of the differences of opinion which are associated historically with 
it. In the present essay we have not been constituting ourselves 
‘knights of the razor,’ drawing fine logical distinctions in order 
that a show of zeal for an effete but dearly-loved theory may be 
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manifested. But, at the same time, it is our conviction that the 
concept of substantiality is a determining concept of any system 
of philosophy, and must appear as an active element of experi- 
ence before we can form any valid and systematic conclusions 
therefrom. Part of the work to be done in recovering the possi- 
bility of a metaphysic of reality (which possibility seems some- 
what remote) is the patient working over the chief concepts in 
the light of concrete experience as this rests on psychological 
foundations. A metaphysic of experience can aim primarily at 
no more useful work. We are firmly of the opinion of Professor 
James that this concept is foundational and satisfies the craving 
not only for a logical but for a real faith, ‘‘and that no philoso- 
phy will definitely triumph which in an emphatic manner denies 
the possibility of gratifying this need ;’ ‘7. ¢., for a speculative 
construction of reality per sudbstantiam. 
Henry Davies. 


1 James, Will to Believe, pp. 79, ff. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Religion in Greek Literature. A Sketch in Outline. By Lewis 
Camppett. London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1898.—pp. x, 425. 

Greek religion has proved a most elusive subject both for those who 
read and those who write. ‘Treated as a body of mythology it comes 
to us a tangled mass of fanciful, almost irresponsible details of story 
and kinship in which neither reflection nor research avail to find the 
solving clue. Treated from the point of view of ‘origins,’ it serves 
only to afford confirmatory illustrations to conflicting and most diverse 
theories of the development of the religious habit in man, and to in- 
tensify hostility between the belligerent camps of Indo-European anti- 
quarians. ‘Treated as folk-religion, it offers only accumulation upon 
accumulation of lore and superstition, such as Frazer’s excellent edi- 
tion of Pausanias has presented in amazing fulness, but in which there 
is no golden thread of unity, and no suggestion of norm and canon by 
which the aboriginal or the foreign can be distinguished from the na- 
tive Aryan Greek, or the local and special brought into relation with 
the universal and national. Most disappointing of all is the difficulty 
of finding any statements in terms of theology that will prove valid for 
more than a limited circle and limited time. The reasons for this are 
apparent. Greece never possessed an authoritative centralized ecclesi- 
astical system of church or priesthood, either to regulate the usage of 
ritual, or to proclaim even the first formulations of a theology. The 
experience of the Greek people had never led it through the straits 
which in the lives of other peoples produced an age of crystallization 
like that of Zoroaster, of Ezra, or of Calvin. There never was an an- 
cient Greek orthodoxy of faith or of usage. Loyalty to the gods ofa 
single city, as inseparable part of loyalty to the city-state, was, with ex- 
ception of the codperative support of certain festivals like that of Zeus 
at Olympia, the most that ever developed. The wide respect which 
the epic literature commanded served as an equalizing factor of some 
importance in mythological fancyings, but Homer never was a Bible. 
The literary interest which attached to his sayings served less to unify 
the faith of Greece than to obscure for us, who are seeking after a 
vision of unity, the real diversity existing behind the screen of his 
quasi-authority. 
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Systematic treatment of the phenomena of Greek religion is, under 
these conditions, not easy. It may be attempted in the form of a descrip- 
tion and discussion of the cults of individual states as has been done by 
Wide in his Cu/ts of Lakonia, or by Immerwahr in his Cu/ts of Arkadia, 
or by Farnell in the Cults of the Greek States ; or it is possible to dis- 
cuss in connection the history of a given belief, as Erwin Rhode has 
done with brilliant success in Psyche, or to give the history of a par- 
ticular worship like that of Eleusis, or, finally, to attempt abstracting 
from his works the religion of a great writer like Aeschylus. All these 
methods have been followed repeatedly and with various success. In 
the book before us, Dr. Campbell has undertaken a work in a line and 
with a scope not, we believe, represented exactly by any existing 
treatise. He presents the facts of Greek religion in the form and 
order in which they appear and are utilized in Greek literature. The 
work is, therefore, in first line a contribution to the interpretation of 
the literature. It represents a considerable portion of the twenty-four 
Gifford lectures delivered by Dr. Campbell at St. Andrews in the 
years 1894 and 1895 on the general subject, ‘The Religion of the An- 
cient Greeks.’ ‘‘In venturing to bring before the public,’’ the 
author says in the preface, ‘‘some part of what was then put forth, I 
have limited myself to that portion of the subject which was most 
familiar to me, and which at present perhaps receives less attention 
that it deserves.’’ In the whole world of letters there is probably no 
man whose acquirements and taste bring him into a finer sympathy 
with the emotions and the sentiment that yield the current of Hellenic 
literature than Professor Campbell, and that he has undertaken to give 
us his impression of the part played by religion in shaping these emo- 
tions is to be counted a good fortune for every lover of things Greek. 
As a history of Greek literature, from the point of view of the religious 
factors involved, the book must be pronounced a success. It abounds 
in fresh and illuminating suggestions, and, taken as a whole, presents 
the history of the literature in intelligible connection with the devel- 
opment of the profounder elements of the national consciousness. 

If it were, however, to be judged as history of Greek religion the 
verdict would necessarily be a more qualified one. ‘The author is well 
aware of the vexed questions which beset on every hand the history of 
the various cults, questions of sources and origins, of foreign influ- 


ence, of mythological interpretation, of attitude toward nature-worship 
on the one hand and to ancestor-worship on the other, of symbolism 
v. traditionalism in ritual, etc.; he states the questions well, often 
summarizes the difficulties and conflicting arguments, and even selects, 
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though with ultra-conservative caution, the positions and results which 
may be regarded as established, but rarely does he assume, on inde- 
pendent grounds, a position of his own concerning the debated issues, 
It may not be entirely fair to judge him by his discussion of the gen- 
eral features of ‘ prehistoric religion’ as found in the excellent in- 
troductory chapter, for, at the very outset, he very properly excludes 
from the chief purpose of his book the consideration of questions of 
origin. ‘‘ The aim of my endeavor,’’ he says, ‘‘is to trace not 
origins chiefly, but rather tendencies—not whence, but rather how and 
whitherward the religious consciousness in Greece was moving.’’ 
Still, as he sees, it is in a work of this character ‘‘ unavoidable to refer 
briefly at the outset to recent speculations concerning prehistoric re- 
ligion.’’ The attitude which a writer will assume toward many of 
the most important phenomena in the history of Greek religion must 
needs be in considerable measure determined by his views regarding 
what is primitive and old as against what is imported and newly-devel- 
oped. 

The elemental features of primitive religion which may possibly 
claim a place in the genesis of Greek religion he groups, therefore, 
under five heads : 

1. Awe before the power of inanimate objects conceived as en- 
dowed with life. Traces of this element, he allows, are not lacking 
in ritual and mythology, but ‘‘ whether it were really the earliest form 
or a subsequent undergrowth does not concern us.”’ 

2. Worship of plants and animals. Many traces of this are present, 
though in general it represents a stage which ‘‘ the Greek of historic 
times had largely outgrown.’’ 

3. Enthusiasm for the mystery of continuous life, including the 
mystery of sex and procreation. While admitting that the phenomena 
of productiveness in crops and cattle claimed the interest of primitive 
people and so became ‘‘ inevitable factors in early religion,’’ he will 
not deny himself the suggestion that much of this came from other 
countries—from Thrace, Syria, Egypt, or Libya. 

4. The worship of the elements. Here too he considers the possi- 
bility of a natural origin in the ‘‘ imagination of a tribe of hunters 
and the like, but turns to lean 


, 


stirred by the sight of the moon’ 
hesitatingly and uncertainly upon some theory of Chaldean origin. 
‘* A higher influence enters in, perhaps from the east, but yet to some 
extent probably operative in prehistoric times, the worship of the ele- 
ments.’’ 

5. The worship of ancestors. Here he first comforts us with the as- 
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surance that ‘‘ this element entered largely into Greek religion,’’ then 
in the next phrase turns to smite our hope with the bald concessional, 
‘¢ although strangely enough there is hardly a vestige of it in Homer.” 
Later in the book he presents material enough drawn from Erwin 
Rhode’s argument in his Psyche to show, if he were consistent in fac- 
ing what he seems to accept as proof, that this apparent exception in 
Homer’s world is only apparent, and is indeed accompanied by evi- 
dences which all but certainly demonstrate the antiquity of the wor- 
ship. Throughout the book there persists the same uncertainty con- 
cerning this fundamental question, On page 67 he seems almost per- 
suaded to yield ancestor worship its place as a primitive institution ; 
but again on page 71 it appears as if the very rudiments which Rhode 
uses as proofs of the loss of an earlier worship, were treated as merely 
the germs of a faith that was to be; ‘‘ and there is also a strain of dis- 
satisfaction with the primitive belief, which was ultimately to lead toa 
reconstruction of that belief, on the higher basis of a spiritual idealism.’’ 
Except for a ropewalker such balancing yields no highway. Here is 
a fundamental question in the history of Greek religion: whoever is 
wrong here, will have a perverted view all through ; whoever is uncer- 
tain here, will have to take refuge behind phrases and literary ‘touches’ 
at many critical points on the later path. This form of refuge our 
author uses for this and other questions at various points where the 
ways part. 

The feebleness of grasp and the lack of clear formulation of view 
which marks the presentation of the five groups of primitive elements 
given above, characterizes the whole work. ‘There is always ready the 
suggestions that a given feature of ritual or myth may be an importa- 
tion from some alien religion, but the author has equipped himself with 
no tests which he regards as valid, or which he ventures to recommend 
to others. On most of the main issues he leaves his ‘readers entirely 
at sea. If he can entertain the notion that the worship of the elements 
is of eastern origin, in whole'or in any large part, or if, as on 
page 11, he can introduce even in passing and leave unanswered the 
fanciful and visionary hypothesis of Andrew Lang ‘‘ that the concep- 
tion of a supreme creator, the author of good and the redresser of 
wrong, arises quite independently of animism and of ghost-worship at 
a very early stage of human culture,’’ while in the same paragraph 
considering the possibility that ancestor-worship may represent one at 
least of the elements of primitive religion, if he can do this, he is 
surely at sea himself. 


He does not appear to have conceived of the various elements with 
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which he deals, ¢. g., worship of inanimate objects, ancestor-worship, 
worship of the elements, as anything further than mutually distinct 
elements, of distinct source and origin, which may have become through 
borrowing and confusions intertangled and interlaced. And yet in 
Greek religion they do not appear as mutually exclusive. They are 
rather varying phases of one and the same thing receiving varying 
emphasis. A nature god is never utterly free from characteristics and 
temper which mark him as a magnified Aeros ; he is always member or 
presiding genius of some human society. ‘The worship of Aeros and of 
nature-god both show traces of awe before stone, pillar, xoanon and 
tree. What the analytic zest of investigators and theorists has classi- 
fied into elements has too often the appearance of essential unity to 
stay permanently sundered. 

The most important epoch, the real turning point, in the history of 
the Greek religion falls between the close of the seventh and the latter 
half of the sixth century, and is marked by the rise of Dionysos worship, 
the development of the Eleusinian mysteries and the appearance of 
Orphism. 

It involved more than the introduction of new forms of worship, or 
of new names and new cults; it brought in a new mode of religious 
thought and essentially a new faith. A way had been opened to the 
yearnings of mortal men, whereby they could realize themselves of 
common substance with the divine. In the enthusiasms of Dionysos 
they had learned that the soul of man might pass the barrier set be- 
tween the mortals and the immortals and commune with and share 
the life of the divine as of like substance. As developed to its 
intensest expression in the Orphic theology, this faith asserted that 
the soul, imprisoned in the bonds of the body, partook of the nature of 
the divine All, and must seek to free itself and return through the long 
‘circuit of necessity’ by the slow turning ‘wheel of births’ to 
reunion with its own. The holy life is the way; help comes by 
cleansing, and through Dionysos ‘the releaser.’ Orphism was no 
plant from foreign soil, suggestive as are its tangencies with the Indian 
thought. It was only an exaggeration of the mode of thought that 
had laid hold upon all Greece and which influenced all the religious 
expressions of the time. It was this that Pythagoras fashioned into a 
system of philosophy and a code of life. It quickened the faith in 
immortality. The fifth century is lighted by its after-glow, ethical re- 
flection and scepticism alike are its products. 

Our author, though he describes in its main features the rise and 
development of the Dionysos cult and states, the chief tenets of orph- 
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ism, passes almost entirely by their significance for the course of re- 
ligious history as a whole. The real meaning of the Dionysos worship, 
it seems to us, he has not grasped, and its supreme importance in the 
development of religion and of thought he therefore could not set 
forth. 

It is possible that in our criticism we have underestimated the value 
of the conservative caution which displays itself throughout the work. 
The author has given us in the main well-ascertained results; they are 
presented too in orderly, accessible form, and in a literary style worthy 
of the subject. Asa contribution to the history of Greek literature 
the book is a masterpiece. 

Benjy. Ip—E WHEELER. 


A Theory of Reality. An Essay in Metaphysical System upon 
the Basis of Human Cognitive Experience. By Grorce TRUMBULL 
Lapp, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899.—pp. xv, 556. 4 
Professor Ladd has been in the eye of the philosophical public for 

so many years that much can be taken for granted concerning any 
work on metaphysics that may issue from his hand. We can be cer- 
tain, before opening the book, that its knowledge is broad and 
accurate ; that its psychology is well digested ; that its method is the 
analysis of experience rather than speculative synthesis ; that the spirit 
and the results of the sciences pervade its pages, and that its general 
standpoint is some form of theism sharply contrasting with both ma- 
terialism and absolute idealism. These general virtues of his 7heory 
of Reality may therefore be dismissed with a mere reference. 

Its not altogether agreeable style, however, is likely to secure less 
than justice for the able contents. ‘To demand that an essay in meta- 
physics be a work of literary art would, of course, be unjust to the 
metaphysician ; but a metaphysician may do himself equal injustice 
by an unfortunate division of labor between himself and his readers. 
The drift of Professor Ladd’s discussions is generally plain enough, 
but the details often make excessive demands upon the patience of 
the reader. In places, too, a certain drift takes the place of per- 
spicuous arrangement and development of the topics. Of faulty 
proof-reading I have discovered but two instances—/iu//t for /iAlt 
(p. 61), and snhibited for (apparently) independent (p. 512). 


The present discussion is a continuation of the line of thought most 
prominent in the author’s Philosophy of Knowledge. It was there 
maintained that knowledge is always of a ‘ trans-subjective object,’ 
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#. ¢., Of realities ; that the categories are forms of reality as well as of 
knowledge ; that the knower has, in his own self-knowledge, an intuitive 
insight into reality ; that other reals are known by analogy of the self, 
and that, finally, the being of the world is the life of aself. In the 
new volume the categories are interpreted seria¢im in accordance with 
this ontology, and various features of the resulting scheme are codr- 
dinated so as to give a connected general view of the world. 

Of the twenty chapters, the first four are, in a broad sense, intro- 
ductory. Chapters V to XIV (inclusive) have to do with the ontological 
interpretation of the categories. By categories, Professor Ladd means 
the essential forms of knowledge under which men both conceive and 
perceive all they call real (p. 85). In view of the fact that no principle 
for the derivation of the categories is given, and that completeness of 
enumeration is not claimed (p. 84), one is at a loss to know what mean- 
ing to attach to ‘ essential,’ and why ‘perceive’ is added to ‘con- 
ceive.’ The list actually given is as follows: (Quality, Relation, 
Change, Time, Space and Motion, Force and Causation, Quantity 
and Measure, Unity and Number, Form, Law, and Final Purpose 
(p. 67). Chapters XV to XIX (inclusive) contain the general view 
of the world just referred to, under the headings ‘Spheres of Reality,’ 
‘ Matter,’ ‘ Nature and Spirit,’ ‘The Actuality of the Ideal,’ and 
‘The World and the Absolute.’ The concluding chapter explains 
the relation of this work to the author’s previous productions. 

Many of the conclusions of these chapters can be inferred from the 
author’s known presuppositions. ‘Thus, change and identity and 
relation in general find their content only in self-consciousness. 
Law and form are understood as immanent idea, and this leads directly 
to teleology. Matter is reduced to energy, and this is identified with 
will. All these positions are in so large a degree common property in 
the philosophical world that detailed analysis of the author’s reasoning 
about them may here be omitted, especially as his position on some 
other points is so original, and possibly debatable, as to call for some- 
what extended comment. 

He shares with current theistic idealism the epistemological founda- 
tion upon which he builds. That reality is implicated in cognition as 
such ; that all truth and reality get their concrete filling from consci- 
ousness as self-experience, and that, consequently, the world-energy 
must be interpreted as will, and the laws of nature as the thoughts of a 
cosmic mind—this seems to premise theistic idealism pure and simple. 

But the admission of three other premises turns the argument out of this 
direct channel. ‘The first isa metaphysical outcome of Professor Ladd’s 
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well-known leaning toward a voluntaristic psychology. ‘‘I know 
that am, because, as the basis of all discriminations as to what I am, 
and as the core of all such self-knowledge, I immediately know my- 
self as will” (p. 69). The second is his inclusion of space and time 
among the ‘ essential’ forms of knowledge (p. 67). They are ‘‘ uni- 
versal and inescapable forms of knowledge ’’ (p. 182). The third is 
the doctrine that every real thing is ‘‘ an actualization . . . of all the 
categories’’ (p. 64). ‘‘ Every particular being embodies [them] in a 
concrete way "’ (p. 86). To get the full force of the last two quota- 
tions it is necessary to notice that they occur in connection with an 
analysis of the conception of reality, and that no specific exception is 
anywhere made to the proposition that @// the categories, time and 
space included, are concretely real in every real being. 

Were these premises to be taken strictly, the outcome would re- 
semble Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the world as will. Of this ten- 
dency, too, the author is well aware, as his references to the apostle of 
the will clearly show. No one, moreover, knows better than he what 
a fallacy is involved in going to consciousness for the clue to reality, 
and then, instead of taking consciousness in its concrete fulness, erect- 
ing one of its aspects, whether will or intellect, into an exclusive on- 
tological principle. That he sntends to take the complete self as an 
index to reality is clear enough ; but his success in this most difficult 
and desirable undertaking is not so unequivocal. As between the 
ontology that rests upon intellectualism and that which rests upon 
voluntarism, he leans strongly towards the latter. 

The point of Professor Ladd’s departure from idealism can best be il- 
lustrated from his treatment of substance. He proceeds at once to what 
the idealist, as well as himself, regards as the core of the matter, the na- 
ture of the logical judgment. But, whereas the idealist dwells upon the 
logical character of the judgment, he places the whole stress upon 
a single psychological characteristic, namely, its quality as ‘‘a deed 
of will’’ (p. 124). The judgment is a self-activity which is made con- 
scious by being inhibited; this inhibition is not my doing; hence, I 
know substantial being other than myself. By ‘‘a necessary and nat- 
ural analogy,’’ I attribute to this not-self the same essential being 
which I myself have (p. 123 ff. ). 

Certainly the author does not need to be told that the primary fact 
of knowledge is more than ‘a consciousness of doing’; why, then, 
were not these other factors given equal influence in determining the 
view point? Again, the content of the judgment cannot be univer- 
sally described, much less defined, as inhibition of my activity. And, 
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finally, does the determination of the analogy present in the judg- 
ment as ‘ necessary and natural’ do anything more than conceal the 
Jogical problems that groan for deliverance? On the whole, it still 
appears that the importance of the logical judgment for metaphysics 
lies not more in its psychological qualities than in the ontological 
significance of the unity of objective truth that is implicated in every 
mental assertion. 

The consequences of adopting time and space as universal forms of 
reality are accepted with a fair degree of consistency. Both time and 
space have transcendental reality (p. 182). But, as we are bound to be 
anthropomorphic, their reality means their existence as mental 
‘media’ (p. 181), or some sort of constitutional principles. It is 
true that the argument sometimes proceeds as if Kant had never writ- 
ten the Transcendental Aésthetic ; yet the insistent reiteration of the 
trans-subjective reality of these categories is doubtless intended to 
show, simply, that they are principles of thought as well as of per- 
ception, and that they are constitutional to the infinite mind as 
well as to the finite. God’s being is an ‘‘ unending time-series ’’ 
(p. 207), and the Absolute Self has memory (p. 210). The existence of 
the Absolute Mind in space also is a direct inference from the doc- 
trine that space is one essential principle of individuation. ‘‘ All 
that is other in man’s known world is external to each man’s self’ 
(p. 228, cf. p. 225). Now, the Absolute Mind is a ‘‘ Being not our- 
selves’’ (p. 252). We must, therefore, regard this mind as in space, 
and specifically as in space apart from our own. How, then, it can 
be conceived of as unitary, or inclusive of us, is not clear. 

Some of the grounds of this unusual doctrine are these: (1) that 
time and space are categories; (2) in order that the ‘now’ of 
different observers may be the same, time must be more than a sub- 
jective affair (p. 189); (3) the physical sciences assume and verify 
tri-dimensional space (p. 248); (4) otherwise knowledge is of 
mere appearances (p. 182 f.), and there is no possibility of society, of 
history, or of the exact measurement of time (p. 190). Of course eth- 
ical and religious interests are involved (p. 209). The third and fourth 
of these grounds bring back a form of misunderstanding rather than 
argument that one might have hoped not to meet with again, at 
least among philosophers by profession. The second requires us, 
in strictness, to assume some ground that shall provide for the 
communicability of our judgments regarding events. ‘The first pro- 
pounds a questionable principle. In the PAslosophy of Knowledge, 
p- 359, the author distinctly declares that what he affirms is the va- 
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lidity for reality of the ‘‘most fundamental of the so-called categories.’’ 
From this it would appear that some of the ‘‘ so-called categories’’ 
have only a limited sphere of application, and space and time would 
naturally be expected to fulfil this description. In short, Professor Ladd 
nowhere shows reason for giving the same rank to the categories of per- 
ception and to those of thought. It may be said, also, in dismissing 
this topic, that too much deference is shown to the understanding of 
the uninstructed. ‘‘ Everybody knows perfectly well what it is for 
the self to be in time, and equally well for the entire world of being 
to be in time’ (p. 201). So, also, with space (p. 234). Hence, the 
book absolves itself from all responsibility for analyzing and construing 
the content of the two concepts. 

What, now, is the resulting view of the world as a whole? The 
world consists of real beings of various grades, each grade being dis- 
tinguished by the amount of essential self hood possessed by its members 
(p. 401). Things are imperfect and inferior selves (p. 403), but man 
reaches a high degree of relative independence (p. 514). Neither things 
nor men are mere manifestations of the Absolute Mind (p. 510), for all 
have self-activity, relative independence (p. 518), and their own ideas 
of what they want to be and to do (p. 519). Yet all exist together as a 
unitary system which is related to the Absolute Mind as object to sub- 
ject, though finite things are not mere objects to this mind as subject 
(p. 505). Allactivities of finite things are, in fact, double ; they are at 
once acts of the finite being and acts of the Absolute Being which is 
their ground (p. 513). The question of human freedom is handed 
over to ethics and the philosophy of religion. 

[In the doctrine that all reality is comprehended in an infinite self co- 
existing with and in finite selves, the author comes close once more to 
some of the idealisms that vex his soul. But by what a roundabout 
way has he reached this conclusion! Idealism, analyzing the act of 
judging, discovers at once the implication of a unitary sphere of ab- 
solute truth, and hence of an absolute mind somehow coexisting with 
a lesser dependent mind. But this new realism, starting at the same 
point, fixes attention upon the will-aspect of judging, makes the judg- 


ment a case of interaction with its object, and thus (whether legiti- 
mately or not) finds itself and a multitude of particular things jostling 
together in space and time. To idealism nothing is more certain than 
the existence of an absolute mind, but to this new realism such a being 
is conjectured rather than known, while our first-hand, verifiable 
knowledge is of particular existences (pp. 133, 417). Finally, when 
the system undertakes to understand what the world really is, it is 
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obliged to interpret everything, space and time included, back into 
terms of mind—with what uncertain footsteps we have seen. 

The last, and least certain, step remains to be pointed out. It 
is true that our author wishes to understand nature in terms of spirit 
(Ch. XVII), but it is also true that he makes the self, composed of 
spirit and dody (p. 411), the sole clue to reality. The spirit and the 
body are in interaction, and the Absolute Mind ‘‘ furnishes the vital 
cement, so to speak’’ (p. 411) that binds them together. Doubtless, 
then, the supreme self is also a soul joined to a body, but if so we lose 
ourselves, not in dualism merely, but in unlimited reduplication of 
principles. The escape from this is, of course, by stricter fidelity to 
the program of a spiritual interpretation of existence. Following the 
suggestion of the sub-title, we must base our metaphysics upon the 
cognitive, or rational, element in experience; or, to adopt a phrase 
from the dedication, we must have ‘“‘ the faith of reason.’’ 


GEorGE A. Cog. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Instinct and Reason. By Henry Rutcers MarsHatt. New 

York, The Macmillan Co., 1898.—pp. vii, 574. 

This, the newest and by no means the least important contribution 
to the theories of mind from the objective and genetic standpoint, 
possesses, in high degree, both the merits and defects of its school. 
The fundamental assumptions of the argument are purely biological, 
derived from a study of the movements of the isolated cells of micro- 
organisms. Introspection is appealed to but rarely, and then only to 
confirm the results deduced from the nature of protoplasm and its 
methods of interaction. 

The point of departure is the organism in its primary state when the 
cells have just begun to gather themselves into groups, and the con- 
nections between them are still of the loosest. At this stage we can 
recognize two general types of reaction, the reaction of the sepa- 
rate cells for themselves, and the reaction of units modified in their 
action by the proximity of other cells. All development consists in 
a growing complexity in the interaction of cells, and in the increas- 
ing tendency for each unit to subject its action to the needs of every 
other unit and of the organism as a whole. 

In the chapter on psycho-physical parallelism, this idea is carried 
out to conclusions very similar to the usual doctrine of dissociation. 
Every element in the nervous system, peripheral and central, has first 
a form of action peculiar to itself, and secondly may act in harmony 
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with wider or narrower groups. In the group it contributes its share 
to the effect of the whole, and is in turn modified in its function by 
every other element. Consciousness is correlated with the nervous 
mechanism, and becomes more or less general as the groups are larger 
or smaller. In dreams or reflex action, small groups work in isolation 
from the whole; in waking life, or the more important functions, 
every cell plays its part. ‘The only departure from current theory lies 
in assuming that a similar rhythm in the cells of a group is the occa- 
sion for their union, rather than that mechanical associations are made 
and broken between the elements. Our picture of the organism in its 
relation to consciousness, then, is that everywhere we find masses of 
cells that are capable of uniting into groups, and these groups into 
larger groups, and that these cell activities are accompanied by a con- 
sciousness of greater or less complexity as the groups are larger or 
smaller, but that there is no interaction between consciousness and 
the accompanying cell activities. 

When any cell in an organism is affected, there is first a disposition 
to react in its characteristic way without reference to its fellows, and 
secondly, to act in harmony with the other cells of the aggregate. The 
more intense the stimulus, and the more immediate the response that 
it demands, the more likely the cell is to react in accordance with its 
own nature alone, while action for the aggregate will be more prob- 
able if the response required be delayed sufficiently to permit the in- 
fluence of neighboring and more remote cells to come into play. 
The slower reactions that make for the preservation of the organism as 
a whole comprise what we call instincts, while the unmodified action 
of each single cell for itself supplies the demand for variation—is the 
counterpart of reason in the more highly developed forms. The 
forms of reaction as we find them, both in the single cell and in the 
organism as a whole are the result of survival in the race, and consti- 
tute the original inheritance of the individual at birth. The fact that 
an instinct exists is in itself proof that it has been beneficial. 

All instincts arrange themselves in order of generality and develop- 
ment into three groups. The first is made up of the individual 
instincts that favor the survival of the single organism, next in the 
course of development come the sexual instincts that are of value 
for the continuance of the race, and finally the social instincts that 
have reference to the well-being of the tribe or of the species as a 
whole. On the cell theory, each of these corresponds to a more and 
more extended action or group of actions of the cell colony, and each 
higher member of the hierarchy controls and restricts the action of the 
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lower—provided time be given for the more general to act. But the 
more general instincts are not at all times dominant. ‘There are ever- 
marked tendencies to variation, and the more complex the community 
the greater is the tendency to a variation from the normal, to act for 
the individual rather than for society. This fact is emphasized by a 
comparison of society as a whole with a loosely knit organism, in 
which the action of the separate units is relatively distinct, and will 
only be checked by the other members of the group after the lapse of 
considerable time. The variant individualistic influences are what we 
know in general as the rational considerations, and are opposed to the 
deeper-lying more general instincts that act for the social organisms as 
a whole if only time be given for them to become effective. That 
the variant influences at times predominate is due, among other things, 
to the small degree of consciousness that attaches to the impulses based 
upon the wider activities; to imitation of the actions of others, 
and, very generally, to the fact that often response to the stimulus is 
not sufficiently delayed for the wider socializing influences to come 
into play. 

Evidently some controlling influence is necessary to repress the less 
general and favor the more general impulses. This control is, we are 
told, exercised by religion, and this influence is the justification of 
religion. The argument on this question is one of the most interest- 
ing, as well as one of the most vulnerable, pieces of reasoning in the 
book. Historical religious observances would tend to emphasize the 
slower general instincts in three ways: (1) they enforce the solitude, 
that renders it impossible for man to act in haste toward his fellows, 
and the contemplation, that affords opportunity to hearken to the weak 
but persistent voice of the broader instincts ; (2) they proscribe the 
less general instincts of mankind as in fasting and celibacy, and so 
emphasize the more general by contrast ; (3) these same observances 
tend to produce hallucinations. The voices that are heard would by 
the action of normal psychological laws be due to the dominant instincts 
of the moment, the wide social instincts, and the very natural refer- 
ence of the noise to outside beings would reinforce the commands. 

Another bit of evidence for the theory is found in the early preva- 
lence of phallic religions. There must have been a time when it was 
essential to reinforce the family instincts against the individual in- 
stincts. At this stage, a phallic religion would have benefited a race 
of believers by enforcing the higher against the lower instincts. After 
these secondary instincts became well established, and the third and 
highest were beginning to appear, religion changed its form to enforce 
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the still more general claimants and developed the characteristics we 
know to-day. Religion we are to conclude, then, is an instinct that 
enforces one group of instincts against others. 

Several flaws may be discovered in the course of the argument. In 
the first place, it seems very improbable that the hallucinations devel- 
oped by solitude, hunger, or suffering of any kind would be of a social 
rather than of an individual character. Every craving would be of 
sense, every train of associations would take a sensuous turn, and if, as 
Mr. Marshall assumes, hallucinations follow the normal laws of thought 
we should expect voices summoning to a feast, not calling a nation to 
repentance. As a substitute for the dream as the basis for a belief in 
ghosts among primitive peoples much could be said in favor of the 
hallucination, but there seems slight probability that these ghosts would 
exert a socializing tendency upon the sufferer. Again, itis hard to see 
how religion can be an instinct in the same sense as the instincts it 
enforces. For if it is an instinct it must be upon a fourth and higher 
plane, it must be more general and slower in its action than any of 
the other three groups, and how the impulse slowest in action can re- 
strain the action of the most rapid instinct, the function of the indi- 
vidual cell, is hard to see. When we add the fifth instinct, as voiced 
by Mr. Marshall, that bids us be religious, we heap up complexities that 
entirely exhaust the resources of our organism. 

A similar difficulty confronts us in the chapter on the hierarchy of 
impulses, in which we are bidden to subordinate the impulses of the 
moment to the general average of individual impulse, and the individ- 
ual impulse to the common impulses of all mankind, and these in 
turn to the impulses of an ideal man. How can impulses of one 
moment be effective at a moment when they are not present, and how, 
if all be instinct, can we store up or combine impulses, except in terms 
of a higher instinct or impulse itself present. It would be as satisfac- 
tory in results, and much simpler in both cases to assume that there is 
no control, that the wider social tendencies themselves become quicker 
in action as the race develops. The doctrine of controls cannot 
logically be introduced on the basis of the original premises. 

Still less satisfactory is the treatment of reason in the later chapters 
of the book. We saw above that reason was the correlate of the vari- 
ant tendencies in the organism—of the action of a single cell unit un- 
influenced by the whole of which it forms a part. ‘This statement is 
substantiated by the generally accepted fact that reason is the basis of 


will or choice, and that choice always consists in overcoming a gencral 
instinct by an individualistic one, or by throwing into the balanceon one 
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side or the other a narrow instinct when tw9 broad tendencies are be- 
ing weighed against one another. It seems to the reviewer that this 
entire argument is based upon an erroneous assumption. Choice is 
not the overcoming of the wider by the narrower, but of the narrower 
by the wider. It is an emphasis of one of the conflicting ideas or 
courses of conduct as against the other in the light of the widest 
possible instincts and facts of conscious life, whatever may be their 
nature. Reason is indeed the interruption of the normal course of 
mental phenomena, but it is an interruption in the light of a fuller 
view of experience, and is not as Mr. Marshall would make it, the re- 
sult of the capricious reaction of an isolated cell upon its environment. 

These in outline are the theoretical conclusions that the book has to 
offer, and although the skeleton, as here presented, is much more 
startling than when properly clothed in words, it does substantial jus- 
tice to the point of view. 

The practical conclusions are numerous and interesting. As natur- 
ally follows from the nature of reason and of instinct or faith, we are 
advised, in case of conflict, to follow faith rather than reason. For 
while variation is necessary to progress, the great mass of mankind will 
receive greatest benefit from following the old and tried instincts that 
find expression in religion and in the accepted code of morality. ‘‘ In- 
stinct tells us of racial habit that forces itself upon our consciousness 
in the form of impulse, and which exists in us as the resultant, so to 
speak, of the accumulated experience of the ages; while reason tells 
only of special experience within the ken of the individual and of 
those relatively few others of whom he can know.”’ 

As for the guides to conduct, Mr. Marshall rejects the hedonistic 
theory é# foto, or so modifies it as to deprive it of all its force. Pleas- 
ure and pain are not springs of conduct, but are merely signs of the 
effective but less conscious instincts. The current view that pleasure 
and pain are motives of action is due to a confusion with emotions, 
that are really instinctive, and of which the true feelings always form 
an essential constituent. In so far, however, as pleasures and pains are 
the signs of instinctive activities below the threshold of consciousness, 
they still have a value as indicating the course of action that is likely 
to be approved by the latter. The fundamental rule of conduct is: 
‘* Act to restrain the impulses which demand immediate reaction, in 
order that the impulse order determined by the existence of impulses 
of less strength, but of wider significance, may have full weight in 
the guidance of your life. In other words—be Religious.’’ 

The most evident criticism on the work applies to the premises 
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that are assumed as the starting point, and to the method as a 
whole. It would be as easy to deny as to affirm very many of the 
author’s fundamental assumptions, and neither the denial nor affirma- 
tion could be satisfactorily established. It is an argument from analogy 
throughout, and it is very questionable whether there is more than the 
most general similarity between the two terms. We must accept in out- 
line Mr. Marshall’s view of the action and interaction of cells, and we 
must accept very much of his theory of instinct, but that the relation 
between cell action and instinct is as he states it no one can at present 
determine. When the higher mental states are brought into the alle- 
gory, there is again grave question as to what is to be likened to what ; 
and, as we have seen above, Mr. Marshall does not always assume the 
more probable relation. At the same time, granting the premises, the 
conclusions follow very definitely and clearly, and the reasoning is at 
all times acute and ingenious. From its very keenness and power, 
the work is a most complete demonstration of the inadequacy of the 
objective method of treatment. An attempt to solve the problems of 
consciousness from a point outside of consciousness must necessarily 
fail even to touch upon the subject of which it purports to treat, unless 
the introspective analysis has been already made, and is brought in fully 
formed at convenient points in the discussion. This last has not been 
skillfully done in Mr. Marshall’s book. 

The ineffectiveness of the method is shown again by the frequency 
with which Mr. Marshall appeals to the ego in his later chapter. When- 
ever any real decision, or any other truly mental process is needed, he 
goes not to his instinct but to the ego. ‘The ego in the last analysis 
must enforce the religious commands, must order and arrange the 
ethical standards, must check the variant forces of reason to give in- 
stinct its proper force; but the ego is the datum that the work was 
written to explain. ‘These passages prove that the solution has hardly 
been begun. 

Objection might be made again to the wide use of the word ‘ instinct.’ 
Every cell action, no matter when acquired, every impression on the 
mind, is the outcome of an instinct of early or recent growth. There 
is really nothing in mind but the relics of the experience of the race 
before the birth of the individual—even the variant influences of 
reason are instinctive, it is said. It follows then that we must say 
with Plato that all thinking is but remembering, our present life is but 
the ineffective shadow of ancestral reality, and we must go back to a 
study of the real forces that were at work in development, for the 


present consciousness is no longer of interest or value. ‘This is again 
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evidence that the argument has not really touched upon the facts of 
consciousness. 

But, however much we may criticise the work, it must be granted 
that it is extremely interesting, and that it will be of more than passing 
importance. It is of value at present in that it gives large place to 
organic instinct as opposed to tradition and imitation, which have un- 
doubtedly been overestimated in recent writings, and besides it has a 
value of its own. The failures as well as the successes are due toa 
consistent and fearless carrying out of a line of argument from views 
that are widely held, and which need just such a single-minded and 
extended application before they can be definitely accepted or definitely 
rejected. If every conclusion in the book were untrue, it would never- 
theless be a most important contribution to modern thought. 


W. B. PILisBury. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


La nouvelle monadologie. Par Cu. Renouvier et L. Ptat. 
Paris, Armand Colin & Cie. 1899.—p. 535. 


Before setting forth the contents of this book, it will be well to 
note two points of method. The first expresses itself in the ‘ princi- 
ple of relativity.’ Freely stated, we must keep to the point of view 
of the finite human mind. The relational character of our defini- 
tions excludes such terms as ‘absolute’ and ‘unconditioned’ from 
our discourse. ‘The relativity of our reason does not permit us to at- 
tain to absolute certainty. The principles from which reason starts 
cannot themselves be established by reason ; they depend upon obser- 
vation f/us faith. The second basal principle excludes actual infini- 
ties as contradictory. Hence we have, for our analysis and recon- 
struction, a world finite in extent, and past history finite also in its 
detail. 

** Monadology, as here understood, is nothing but the imaginative 
or symbolic reproduction of that which falls within the reach of the 
intellect, and of that only. It defines, on the one hand, monads as 
substances (logical subjects of qualities, p. 1) quantitatively simple, 
qualitatively composite, 7. ¢., defined by relations; on the other 
hand, éodies as complex substances, regular functions of phenomena, 
of which the monads, grouped according to specific and general laws, 
are the elements.’ (p. 148). To justify this conclusion in detail 
is the problem of the first two parts, treating respectively of the 
Monad and of its Organization. 

At the risk of interpreting too freely, it may be suggested that the 
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inspiration to a monadology is to be sought in a study of human so- 
cieties. ‘The concepts thus developed may then be carried to the 
limit of analysis (cf. pp. 325 seg.). Thus the relation of the con- 
scious and willing organism to the physical world has its analogue in 
our treatment of human aggregates as ‘masses.’ ‘This occurs when 
we regard them as ‘‘servile’’ means to an end designed by some 
‘governing’ will and intelligence. Yet the individuals composing 
the mass are themselves the ‘‘ fellows’’ of their ruler, differing only in 
the kind of will, passion, and intelligence possessed. So too, govern- 
ing individuals and their servants may together be the servants of a 
higher ruler. Thus we have ‘unorganized’ masses, ‘ organized’ 
communities, entering into more highly centralized societies. 
Carrying such observations to the limit, we may conceive our world 
as a society of monads, combined together into mere aggregates of in- 
dividuals whose specific characters attract and repel each other 
(inorganic bodies), or organized into societies whose functioning is 
determined by a dominant monad (organisms). Of these latter the 
highest type is the human organism and monad. 

Yet human masses are not pliant to any will, but only to one that 
understands how to use them. ‘They have their laws which spring 
from the mental, passional, and volitional natures of the individuals com- 
posing them. Inthe same way the laws of nature spring from the spon- 
taneous reactions of monads on their fellows. ‘The fact that this pur- 
suit of individual ends yet produces a total effect, which is orderly, is 
expressed in the principle of ‘ preéstablished harmony’ (pp. 21, 25, 
46, 326, etc. ). 

In apparent contradiction to the determinateness of this result, 





stands the observation that our will is free—an observation that we 


ought, by analogy, to extend in modified form to the very lowest type 
of monad. The authors refuse to treat this appearance of freedom as 
illusory, on grounds which M. Renouvier has elsewhere set forth. It 
is of the less importance to reproduce them here, since the authors do 
not themselves treat them as conclusive. ‘They usually are content to 
regard the doctrine of freedom as involved in the rationality of a 
moral imperative, and as depending for its credence upon our faith in 
such rationality (p. 146). They deny, however, that such freedom 
stands in contradiction to the principle of determinism, ‘‘ unless such 
principle be taken in the absolute sense which excludes every cause 
‘* Free will does not claim for 


? 


capable of an alternative in its effects. 
free causes an exemption from the general reign of law ... It 
is not without using the law of gravity that one can raise a body.’’ 
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‘* Free will is a kind of determination left out of account by physical 
law’’ (pp. 136, 137). Nor does it contradict the principle of the 
conservation of energy (p. 49). 

Here the reader will be inclined to object that between a principle 
asserting and one denying unique determination throughout the same 
range of phenomena, no compromise is possible. One would doubtless 
be hasty were one to claim that the equations from which the determi- 
nate result is to be calculated must be expressed in exclusively me- 
chanical terms. ‘ Will’ is a sufficiently universal concept, and there 
might be a law of the will. But freedom is hopelessly individual, 
and is meant to be so. As such, it can scarcely be what we mean by 
a determinant. If, however, it is simply meant to insist that unique 
determination is a principle that has its limits, beyond which it can 
only be extended at a risk, and that the authors prefer to take the risk 
of employing another postulate—to this we can scarcely object on the 
grounds of evidence. And this appears to be all that the authors need 
claim. Their justification must lie in the serviceability of their pos- 
tulate in reconstructing our world as we know it. 

The doctrine of the will is the central problem of the relations of 
the individuai to his world. These relations are set forth in Parts 
III, IV and V, under the captions: ‘‘ Intellect,’’ ‘‘ Passion’’ and 
**Will.’’ In all these phases of the mental life of the individual the 
will exercises a ‘ hegemonic’ function (p. 142). This leads to the 
important conclusion that not only the actions performed, the desires 
entertained, but also the beliefs embraced depend on the choice of the 
will. The doctrine of the relativity of reason prevents us from re- 
garding our most fundamental beliefs as themselves demonstrated. 
Our acceptance of them flows from a ‘‘ pfarti pris de croire’’ (pp. 144, 
147). A close connection is at once hinted between the criterion of 
truth and the moral imperative. The supremacy of practical rea- 
son suggests that both criteria are involved in the principle of ‘ jus- 
tice’ (p. 248). The term seems foreign to the concept of truth and 
error, yet Descartes suggests that it is faith in the morality of our world 
(the goodness of God) that expresses itself in our belief that we are not 
deceived. Reason rests on this postulate, morality on the faith that 
virtue will be rewarded with happiness. Both may be subsumed under 
the concept of justice (pp. 145 seg.). 

In contrast to this faith, stands the injustice of the empirical 
world ; a contrast that the authors develop at length (pp. 270 seg. ). 
The evil of our world we attribute in part to the blind forces of na- 
ture, in part to the evil passions of society. It is owing to the soli- 
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darity of society that no individual can be completely moral or per- 
fectly happy until society as a whole isso. The ideal of morality is 
most accurately expressed by Kant, whose formula might be termed the 
principle of reciprocal justice. But it is not possible for an individual 
to be ‘ reciprocally’ just without the consent of all. But the ignor- 
ance and passions of humanity prevent them from giving such con- 
sent. Hence human laws and the fictitious sanctions of religions 
(Part VI, ‘‘ Societies’’). Thus arises a ‘‘ society of constraint.’ As 
opposed to this, the ideal society would be one of spontaneous justice. 
The good would also be beautiful, and as such would be loved (pp. 
286 Séq. )-. 

Our faith that such an ideal is the end toward which our imperfect 
empirical world is progressing is best conceived by viewing the world 
as the plan of God (p. 281 seg.). But in order to furnish a sanc- 
tion for our morality, this ideal must be more than the goal of an 
evolution that wipes out individuals. It must be a stage in which we, 
as individuals, participate. Hence the postulate of immortality, not 
necessarily of eternal existence, but of the survival of the monad un- 
til it has wrought out its share of the divine plan, and participated in 
the fulfillment (pp. 280, 281). 

The proof of the existence of God cannot be merely logical. It 
must be, rather, a definition of God //us faith in his existence. This 
definition is best attained by starting with the concept of the world as 


revealing a ‘plan.’ The chief obstacle to the definition of a just 
God lies in the fact of evil. To give this fact its proper bearings 


must be the central problem of a theodicy. 

The solution of this problem is the theme of the last part (VII, 
‘*Justice '’) of the monadology. Conceiving God asa personal creator, 
the task resolves itself into one of assigning to our world of sin and 
pain a place in a divine plan conceived in benevolence and justice. 
The solution offered is a highly generalized form of the old doctrine of 
the ‘fall’ (pp. 485 seg.). In the primitive society of monads, human 
souls were mutually at peace and surrounded by servant monads plastic 


to their wills. ‘The ‘nebula’ of science gives some picture of this state 


(pp. 463 seg. ). The higher forms of monad were endowed with freedom 
as a ‘perfection’ (p. 470). The selfish misuse of this freedom was the 
origin of a decadence by which our world of strife was brought about. 
(pp. 486, 487). Out of these ‘trials’ we slowly emerge through 
our struggle after virtue and justice. This process will lead to a new 


world of peace, to which the experience of past sorrows (and perhaps 
the death of incurably evil monads) will bring stability. To this end 
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our moral struggle contributes. The hope of fulfillment lends to our 
life its worth. 

It will readily be understood that a conception of this kind is too 
big, too far removed from a region in which we can think accurately, 
to allow of pertinent criticism of detail. One reflection on this latter 
part of the Monadology is likely to occur to any reader. Faith, in the 
sense of believing at a risk, is the condition of every step of our lives. 
The object of our faith is, by definition, bigger than our actual ex- 
perience, and supplements it in such wise as to make it satisfactory to 
our intellectual and moral demands. No limit can be placed to the 
postulates our faith may thus add to our knowledge. But when our 
knowledge is lost, like a mere point of familiar light, in clouds upon 
clouds of hypothesis we may well stop to ask: What have we gained ? 
One would be tempted to reply ; some emotional uplift (if one be not 
too critical) but very little clearness of vision. 

EpGAR A. SINGER, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
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LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 
La théorie biochimigue de [ hérédité. Fevtx Le Dantec. Rev. Ph., 

XXIV, 5, pp. 457-494. 

The aim of this paper is to show of what extreme precision the biochem- 
ical explanation of heredity is susceptible, and how coherent is the whole 
body of scientific truth to which its methodical study leads. The author ob- 
jects to the ‘ vitalistic’ and ‘ representative particle’ theories as being false 
and anti-scientific. Chemical reaction has been looked upon as destruction, 
hence assimilation or construction, the characteristic of all living bodies, 
and of these only, has been placed outside the domain of chemistry, or has 
been called a new chemistry. In the realm of inorganic chemistry, chem- 
ical determinism is rigorous, and it would therefore be illogical to admit that 
properties called ‘vital’ escape this determinism. Even though the molecular 
structure is unknown, the properties by which a certain body is characterized 
may be considered chemical. True, living bodies are constantly changing, 
but there comes a time, of greater or less duration, in which this state 1s de- 
fined. Living beings have quantitative variation due to assimilation, and 
may vary in size by mere growth or by reproduction. This reproduction, 
caused by assimilation, transmits not only morphological characters but 
also individual properties which give birth to common characters. Con- 


sidered at any moment of its existence, the individual is the product of its 


inheritance and its education. At no moment, therefore, is it independent 
of heredity. The question of divergence then arises. This divergence is 


due to a preponderance of one or another of the chemical properties of 
the parental ‘ plastides' and to the inheritance of acquired characteristics. 
F. M. WINGER. 


The Psychological Evidence for Theism. G. M. Stratton. The New 
World, June, 1899, pp. 326-343. 


This article is a criticism of James's argument in his essay on 
‘* Reflex Action and Theism.'" James contends that theism is the only 
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theory of the world which really offers an adequate object for my volitional 
activities, hence it is the most satisfactory view, since perception and intel- 
lect exist only for the sake of conduct. The subordination of intellect to 
conduct is established by the fact that all our actions are essentially of the 
reflex type, since the sensory and cerebral activities exist only for the sake 
of the muscular contractions they produce. Against this, Stratton main- 
tains that reflex action cannot prove that intellect exists for conduct. Re- 
flex action, so far as it proves anything, would lead us to believe that, not my 
intellect only, but mind in general is an unaccountable superfluity. Theism 
cannot be established in this way. The critic, however, finds that James 
has really another argument in view, namely, that as muscular conduct is 
the end and perfection of all nervous processes, so perception and intellect 
exist for the sake of ‘mental’ conduct. Physical conduct has significance 
only in so far as it is the outward symbol of the spiritual activity of will and 
feeling which is the real activity and conduct. On this view, intellect is in- 
complete if it does not lead to full activity of the will, and theism is the 
only theory of the world which allows full play to volition. But even in 
this form the argument is still in need of amendment. The contrast be- 
tween theism and other views is not that the one furnishes an object which 
calls forth all our powers while the others do not. It can be shown that 
theism is stern and repressive in many directions. The preéminence of 
theism above all other forms of thought is that it calls forth and justifies the 
one power—that of conscience—which we feel is worth all the others to- 
gether. All non-theistic views of the world do violence in some way to 
this feeling of duty. It is clear that if we are to argue for a theistic view 
of the universe from the fact of our activities and the need of giving them 
scope, we must arrange our activities in some scale of worth. It is impos- 
sible to satisfy them all; we can only hope, therefore, to obtain some view 
which will satisfy the highest. 
DAviIp IRONS. 


Die Prinzipien der Mechanik von Hertz und das Kausalgesetz. JAKOB 

Hacks. Ar. f. sys. Ph., V, 2, pp. 202-214. 

To formulate the law of causality both correctly and precisely is a 
very difficult matter. The illustrations usually cited are too complex, and 
therefore unsatisfactory. A simple example is that of a body moving in 
a straight line at a uniform velocity, without being affected by any out- 
side influence. The movement of this body, at any given moment, is 
the result of the movement of the preceding moment. In this case the 
law of causation coincides with the law of inertia. The latter might be 
termed the simplest form of the law of causation, of which it is, indeed, a 
particular case. The fundamental law of causation is thus formulated 
by Hertz: ‘‘ Every free system remains in its state of rest or of uniform 
movement in the straightest possible course.'’ Hertz thinks it possible, 
though not probable, that this formula holds good in animate as well as 
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in inanimate nature. This, however, is not the case. Hertz himself 
states, as a necessary inference, that, if the velocity of a system could 
be reversed, the system would pass through the situations of its former 
movement in inverse order. This inference becomes absurd when ap- 
plied to the conscious life. Materialism, therefore, isuntenable. Lange's 
refutation of materialism proceeds along different lines. He simply 
assumes that the law of the conservation of energy holds good in the brain, 
and from this he concludes that conscious processes must be regarded as 
superfluous. This assumption has not yet been proven. But, even if it is 
made, the influence of mind upon physical events is not rendered impos- 
sible. The energy of a system contains only the absolute values of the 
velocities of its individual particles, but not their directions. Thelaw of the 
conservation of energy may be valid for the entire universe, animate and 
inanimate, while the fundamental law, nevertheless, has no application to 
living beings. The law of the conservation of energy is, indeed, an infer- 
ence from the fundamental law, but not vice versa. Lange has refuted only 
that form of materialism which denies all influence of conscious processes 
upon physical events. There is, however, another form of materialism 
which he has not refuted. This materialism assumes originally space, time, 
matter, the relations of matter, and the fundamental law. Living beings 
are produced under unknown conditions, through generatio eguivoca. 
The conscious processes thus originated exert upon physical movements 
an influence which is assumed to be compatible with the law of the con- 
servation of energy. The fundamental law, however, suffers an exception 
in that systems containing animated beings are not forced to continue their 
movements in the straightest possible course. The only difficulty in this 
position is in reference to the generatio @guivoca. It is not easy to see 
how a law of nature can produce exceptions to itself, and thus partly de- 
stroy itself. We must conclude, therefore, that it is not possible, upon a 
materialistic basis, to construct a self-consistent We/tanschauung. The 
contradiction, however, does not arise because mental activity exerts no 
influence upon physical events, and hence Lange's conclusion that exist- 
ence cannot be ascribed to matter in itself has been drawn from incorrect 


premises. 
Boyp BODE. 


Fonction et finalitt. EDMOND GoBLaT. Rev. Ph., XXIV, 5, pp. 495- 

505; 6, pp. 632-645. 

The real purpose of physiology is the demonstration of finality. Finality 
is necessity, the universal principle of determinism. The function of a 
living tissue is the accomplishment of the end and aim of its organization ; 
and a complex fitness between an organ and its function gives an impres- 
sion of finality. Reflex acts are final processes, and voluntary activity is a 
final activity. The author supports his theory by numerous examples of 
the universal adaptation of function to end, using the higher to explain 
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the lower, and the psychological to explain the physiological, and vice 


versa. 
F. M. WINGER. 


Fragen der Geschichiswissenschaft. I. Darstellende und begriffliche Ge- 

scthichte, Paut Bartu, V. f. w. Ph., XXIII, 3, pp. 323-359. 

In this series of articles the author intends to take up the problem and 
methods of the science of history as they have been developed in the dis- 
cussion which was aroused by the appearance of K. Lamprecht'’s Deuésche 
Geschichte. \n the present article he criticises the position of von Below, 
Lamprecht’s opponent, and draws a distinction between dars/e/lende 
and degrifliche history. Von Below thinks that an historian should not 
look through the spectacles of a natural scientist ; and hence is not obliged 
to seek for a purely regular evolution, for this is not compatible with 
devotion to a social ideal, or to any ideal whatever. In the second place, 
the historian does well to keep his method entirely distinct from that 
of the empirical psychologist. He is not concerned with the validity of 
the law of causality as applied to human affairs. For him, personality is in 
fact a riddle. His attitude is that of an artist toward a work of art, or, in 
the words of Schopenhauer, he regards ‘‘ things apart from the principle of 
sufficient reason."’ This was the view of history until the time of the 
Renaissance. The distinction between science and art is that with the 
latter the concrete may be only an idea/, while with the former it is a fact 
that has existed or exists now. In art, the universal must be closely asso- 
ciated with the particular. Science does not regard personality as a riddle, 
but as the product of causes concealed by imperfect knowledge. Science 
recognizes only unexplained, not unexplainable, knowledge. The historian 
may ignore the law of causality, but may not deny its existence. Von Below 
quotes Stammler who says the law of causality has no application to human 
affairs. Stammler thinks his dualism is the same as that of Kant, but it is not, 
for it is too sweeping, and would destroy all science of mind, while Kant ex- 
cluded only moral acts from the universal rule of law. Of course, there is no 
equality of cause and effect in the inner as there is in the outer world, but this 
does not prove that there is no causality there. History, as it is treated by 
von Below and the majority of historians, might better be called dars/e/- 
lende history. But the thinker who sees the constant in the changing, 
the universal in the particular, demands something more. As long as 
von Below confined himself to the former he could ignore law ; but he 
cites two universal truths, thus admitting both law and causality. Uni- 
formities exist in history, and it is the place of the historian to seek the 
causes for them ; and here psychology must come to his aid. Some, Dil- 
they among them, have urged the necessity of a special psychology of 
history. Such psychology, however, would be but a treatment of the 
general science of history, and hardly demands a separate treatment. In 
the future the historian will study psychology. The psychology of groups 
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of men is not of a different character from that of individuals, E. de Rob- 
erty to the contrary notwithstanding. Only ideas which find universal 
recognition are historical, but this is not sufficient to found a separate psy- 
chology of history. As examples of psychological laws which are of his- 
torical value, the writer mentions and illustrates the law or principle of the 
re-inforcement of contrast, of creative synthesis, and of the growth of psy- 
chical energy. After discussing the fitness of several terms to describe this 
kind of history ; such as soctologische, wissenschaftliche, and the like, he 
fixes upon the term degrifffiche ; for this term refers to universals and not to 
individuals and implies a system or connection between concepts. Lamp- 
recht, in his history, attempts to carry out this method. His fault is that 
he does not distinguish sufficiently between empirical and causal laws. 
Both sorts of history are alike necessary to every investigator. Aegrif- 
fliche history has found a place in almost all historical writers. It is the 
desire of the writer that what has happened unconsciously in the past shall 
in the future happen with more consciousness, more philosophical thought ; 
and as the once despised philosophy has, since Helmholtz, done much for 
German science, so there need be no fear that harm will be wrought by it 
to German historical investigation and writing. 
HARRY L,. TAYLOR. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 
Zur Psychologie der Urteile. J. v. Kries. V. f. w. Ph., XXIII, 1, 

pp. 1-48. 

This article discusses, from the side of psychology, a distinction made by 
the writer in a previous article between judgments of fact and judgments 
of relation. The corresponding difference in the consciousness of validity, 
and the forms which this consciousness assumes in the totality of real 
thought processes are indicated, and the chief logical types distin- 
guished. In judgments of relation, the validity is immediately evident ; in 
judgments of fact, a foreign element enters in. In judgments of fact, un- 
certainty is always due to our ignorance of the real facts ; in judgments of 
relation, the uncertainty, if present, may be due to the nature of the case 


e¢., whether a given color, as it 


& 


and therefore admit of no discussion ; ¢. 
appears to the subject, ought to be classed as red. Judgments of relation 
which subsume a given case under a general concept may be called typical, 
if doubt is impossible, atypical, if room is left for doubt. To the latter 
class belong all judgments relating to psychological comparison, for these 
judgments are fundamentally different from judgments of mathematical 
equality. Judgments of likeness assert chiefly that there is not sufficient 
reason to assert a difference. These various types of judgment are very 
schematic, and we often diverge widely from them in our actual judgments. 
Thus judgments, the validity of which is self-evident, shade off by imper- 
ceptible degrees into judgments which, while having an operative signifi- 
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cance, are yet obscure in content. Neither in practical life nor for scien- 
tific purposes is it always necessary to determine to which type of validity 
our concepts belong. The gradual psychological transition from the analy- 
tic to the synthetic judgment is within certain limits of no serious practical 
consequence. The insight which the psychological analysis of the con- 
sciousness of validity affords, however, suggests the numerous possibilities 
of error in thinking. It is hardly possible to state the psychological nature 
of judgment in general, because judgment includes many variable and 
psychologically different elements. In every kind of judgment, not only 
the feeling of validity, but also the nature and the interrelations of the 
representations which are joined together in the judgment, have a certain 
unanalyzable distinctiveness. s0YD Bope. 


Entgegnung auf H. Schwarz's Kritik der empiristischen Willenspsychologie 
und des Gesetzes der relativen Gliicksforderung. CHRISTIAN V. EHREN- 
FELS. V. f. w. Ph., XXIII, 3, pp. 261-284. 

In this article, the writer takes up and answers one by one the objections 
made by H. Schwarz to his Theory of the Will, and also explains more 
carefully the parts most likely to be misunderstood. While he has 
sought to explain the coincidence of the relative Glicksforderung—the 
difference between an actual state of feeling and one that is only possible— 
with the greater tendency of ideas to persist, from a purely physiological 
standpoint, he does not regard this as the only explanation, and insists that 
the law of relative G/icksforderung does not in any way depend on the phys- 
iological hypothesis. The law requires only a functional relation between 
the ease of the disposition of ideas to actualize themselves, and the agree- 
ableness of the actualized ideas—a functional relation of the simplest sort, 
the growth of one corresponding to that of the other. However, none of 
Schwarz's objections excludes the physiological explanation. The greatest 
pleasure at the beginning and not throughout the whole action is the ele- 
ment which determines the will. Volition is not always accompanied by 
actual pleasure, but sometimes even by pain, the diminution of already 
existing pain or of unpleasant ideas. Several desires can exist simultane- 
ously in the mind, sometimes even after one has become the object of 
choice. Strength of will is a dispositional or potential, but not a psy- 
chologically actual concept. Schwarz’s law of motivation tends to exclude a 
fundamental element of desire, having struck it out of the series of psy- 
ohical forces, just as the pure mechanical conception of psycho-physical 
processes disputes the existence of psychical phenomena, For instance, 
Widersireben is regarded by him as identical with a striving toward 
non-existence, and such a striving presupposes the idea of non-existence 
which has already been obtained by thought or judgment. No desire or 
volition can be directed upon a means without at the same time being 
directed upon the end also. A psychically actual volition without a repre- 
sented end is as much a fiction as a representation without an object. 

HARRY L. TAYLOR. 
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L'équilibre esthétique. Dr. L&ON WINIARSKI. Rev. Ph. 6, XXIV, 

pp. 509-005. 

Esthetics may be postulated of individuals or of races, and the aim of 
zsthetics is attraction. In both ancient and modern times, figure and dress 
were made as beautiful as possible for purposes of attraction. This is re- 
ferred to a process of movement ; nervous movement on the part of those 
who feel the effects of the beautiful object, nervous and muscular move- 
ment on the part of those who act either in order to produce beauty or 
from its effects. Asthetic energy is dependent upon biological energies, 
and changes as they change. It expresses itself in movement in the making 
of arms, dwellings, ornaments, and, in more modern times, in sculpture, 
painting, music, and architecture—the types varying according to the race, 
In the days of chivalry, strength attracted, now skill in arts or sciences 
does so. Social influence depends upon these acquirements, and the 
class which has acquired most will rule, although often a mediocre class 
in other respects. It is all utilitarian, the individual or the race desiring to 
attain a high position and attaining it according as intensity or duration 
of pleasure is given. These periods of maximum pleasure are followed 
and preceded by a period of equilibrium, and just so much pleasure re- 


sults as there has been energy expended. 
F. M. WINGER. 


Le rile social de la puberté. ANTOINE MARRO. Rev. Ph. 6, XXIV, 

pp. 606-631. 

The author discusses, (1) the change in the height of the boy or the 
girl, and in the size of the different parts of the body; (2) the cus- 
toms of many tribes relative to the ways of manifesting affection, to 
the development of strength and beauty, to the growth of modesty, 
and to the types of marriage ceremony. The happiest conditions, he 
says, are found in the United States where the education of women is 
given serious attention, and where more constant contact with men gives 
them better ideas of what a manly man should be. The paper is accom- 
panied with numerous references to other works upon the same and allied 


subjects 


F. M. WINGER. 


The Development of Voluntary Movement. E. A. KiRKPATRICK. Psych. 

Rev., VI, 3, pp. 276-281. 

The human infant, unlike most of the lower animals, does not possess 
the power of motor control at birth, but acquires it only after several 
months of extra-uterine life. Regarding the manner in which muscular 
coordination is developed, three hypotheses are possible: (a) the child 
may consciously /earn to make the movements ; (b) the ability may be in- 
herited; (c) the movements may be partly provided for by the hereditary 
mechanism, and partly acquired or learned. Professor Kirkpatrick holds 
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that the first and second hypotheses are quite untenable, and that the third, 
if it is to explain the facts adequately, must be modified and made more 
definite. It cannot be a matter of chance that a child repeats, after a few 
trials, a sound that he has heard; it must depend upon a fundamental 
physiological connection between the cortical centers involved. Similarly 
there must be an inherited physiological connection between the visual 
centers, stimulated into activity by the sight of an object, and the muscles 
involved in moving toward that object. This physiological space relation 
of certain motor reactions to certain sensory stimuli is, in Professor Kirk- 
patrick’'s judgment, of an importance hitherto unappreciated both in ex- 
plaining voluntary movement and in explaining the perception of space. 
Wma. CHANDLER BAGLEY. 


The Nature of Animal Intelligence and the Methods of Investigating /t. 

WESLEY MILus. Psych. Rev., VI, 3, pp. 262-275. 

This article is chiefly a criticism of Professor Thorndike’s recent mon- 
ograph Animal Intelligence from the standpoint of the comparative 
psychologist. The creed of Dr. Thorndike in brief is this: Animals 
neither imitate, feel sympathetically, reason, nor (probably) remember. 
Dr. Thorndike’s conclusions are attacked by Dr. Mills upon the grounds : 
(1) that his observations were made under abnormal conditions; (2) that 
he has omitted details and eliminated individual differences from his rec- 
ords, confining himself almost entirely to generalizations of the broadest 
character; (3) that he has taken no account of non-experimental obser- 
vation, but has limited himself to reactions which could be quantitatively 
estimated ; (4) that in his experiments he has over-looked the many 
possible and actual inhibitions which may and do prevent response to a 
given stimulus. Besides enumerating these sources of possible error, Dr. 
Mills brings forth considerable evidence of a positive character which is not 
at all in harmony with Dr. Thorndike’s conclusions. In general, he holds 
that comparative psychology is advanced rather by systematic observation 
and experiment than by anecdotes, although the latter are not entirely 
valueless as Dr. Thorndike would have us believe. 

Wma. CHANDLER BAGLEY. 


A Study of Geometrical Tlusions, Cuarvtes H. Jupp. Psych. Rev., 

VI, 3, pp. 241-261. 

It is the aim of this paper to present certain facts which seem to show 
that the false estimation of angles in the Poggendorf figure is only a sec- 
ondary effect, not always present, and in no case the source of the illusion 
The illusion is rather due to the wrong estimation of certain linear dis- 
tances, and may be reduced in the last analysis to the type of illusion found 
in the Mueller-Lyer figure. Professor Judd first points out that the illusion 
in the Poggendorf figure disappears when the intercepted line is horizontal 
or vertical ; yet if the intercepting parallels, instead of the intercepting line, 
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be brought into the vertical or horizontal position, the illusion appears in 
its full intensity. Here we have negative evidence that the false estimation 
of angles cannot be the basis of the illusion. After enumerating several 
similar negative evidences, the author turns for a positive solution to the 
first position of the figure in w hich the illusion disappears—the position in 
which the intercepted line is horizontal. If, in this position of the figure, 
the apparent length of the interval between the points of interception is 
compared with an equal interval marked off by intercepting parallels 
which are perpendicular to the given line, the interval in the Poggendorf 
figure is underestimated. This underestimation was subjected to a quan- 
titative determination by the method employed by Heymans. The figure 
was then broken up into its elements, in order that the importance of the 
parts which the different segments of the oblique parallels played in the 
total illusion might be determined. Certain lines were found which 
favored the illusion, while certain other lines were found which did not favor 
it. When the favorable elements are combined, a figure is formed which is 
identical with the Mueller-Lyer figure for underestimation, while a combin- 
ation of the unfavorable elements gives a figure identical with the Mueller- 
Lyer figure for overestimation. 
Wm. CHANDLER BAGLEY. 


La conscience dans l'anesthésie chirurgicale. JEAN PHILIPPE. Rev. 

Ph., XXIV, 5, pp. 506-527. 

Surgical anzsthesia offers many sources of information for psychology 
over and above sleep or hypnotism, because it affords successive grada- 
tions from full consciousness to intellectual death, and acts differently at 
different moments and with different individuals. With man there are two 
kinds of effects from anesthesia, (1) upon respiration and circulation, and 
(2) upon sensibility and motility. Respiration is attacked first, and becomes 
irregular as the intellectual faculties are impaired. Circulation becomes 
feeble. Temperature lowers, hence sensibility changes. The number of 
red corpuscles decreases. The hands and arms, and almost simultane- 
ously the feet and limbs become numb; then chest, abdomen, neck, 
fore-head, left temple, right temple. Then muscles and organs are at- 


tacked. The codrdination of muscles learned by education is lost first. 
Numbness, sensory anesthesia, and muscular relaxation follow. Anzs- 
thesia advances from periphery to center. But is loss of consciousness 
complete? The strongest argument for this is that there is no memory of 


the period ; but those who hold that theory wrongly identify memory and 
consciousness. There may be different degrees of loss of memory. 
Manifestation of consciousness during anzsthesia is often forgotten after- 
ward, or what was remembered for a time will, if a weak state intervenes, 
be subsequently forgotten. The memory cannot be relied upon to report 


accurately that which passes within the mind. 
F. M. WINGER. 
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ETHICAL. 
Zur Theorie des Gewissens MAX WENTSCHER. Ar. f. sys. Ph., V, 2, 

pp. 215-240. 

Very different phenomena are included under the term ‘conscience.’ 
Most commonly it means certain determinate processes in the private life 
of the individual which as ‘good’ or ‘bad’ conscience unite them- 
selves to his particular acts as feelings of inner peace or self-condemna- 
tion, Further, the concepts of right and wrong dominant in a com- 
munity are also designated as the manifestations of a conscience. Finally, 
we mean by the term the universal capacity for intellectual reflection upon 
right and wrong. This last is essentially the same as Kant's practical rea- 
son. The feelings involved in the first meaning of the term arise from a 
comparison of our act or relation with a representation of duty. This 
comparison is not made from choice, but is forced upon us. In the ‘con- 
science’ of a community we must recognize other elements besides those 
produced by the needs of the times, for otherwise we are unable to ade- 
quately explain our feeling of reverence for its dictates, or the fact that moral 
philosophy exists and that reformers arise. The practical reason attempts, 
without reference to the historical point of view, to reduce all moral actions 
to certain general principles. As to the nature of these principles, there is 
disagreement. Empiricism attributes them to development, and admits only 
egoistic impulses as original. The derivation, however, of altruism from 
egoism involves a psychological fallacy. It is impossible to see how the 
fundamental motive can ultimately be turned against itself. The three 
forms of conscience are not absolutely distinct. They unite in the concept 
of duty, which not only demands that our acts shall conform to it, but also 
includes an obligation to develop ourconcept. Ethical and religious ideals 
prove the existence of a productive factor in the concept of duty. The 
productive factor necessarily awakens a critical factor, the practical reason. 
If the concept of duty is to have the force of conviction it must spring from 
our own ethical insight. This insight, however, is not always fully attain- 
able. The public conscience represents, in purest form, the highest ethical 
insight to which the combined labor of humanity has been able to attain. 
It forms the solid basis from which private reflection proceeds, and also an 


authority upon which it can fall back. 
Boyp BopeE. 


Can There Bea Sum of Pleasures? REV. HASTINGS RASHDALL. Mind, 

No. 31, pp. 357-382. 

This article is a criticism of a position, held by Green, Bradley, Mac- 
kenzie, Caird, and others, that there is no meaning in a sum of pleasures, 
and that, consequently, the ‘hedonistic calculus’ is impossible and un- 
intelligible. The authoris nota hedonist. For him ‘the greatest guanium 
of pleasure’ is by no means the summum bonum, but yet he claims 
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that it is a possible and legitimate object of desire, and, therefore, an im- 
portant part of the content of the summum bonum. That we, at least 
sometimes, desire pleasure is a patent fact of consciousness. He also 
claims that pleasure is quantitative, and, therefore, that it can be summed. 
As quantitative it has two dimensions, intensity and duration, in either of 
which directions it can be increased or diminished. While pleasure can- 
not be measured with mathematical accuracy yet it is subject to quantita- 
tive comparison, rough and vague no doubt, but yet none the less quan- 
titative. The author establishes these positions by copious references to 


every-day thought and action. 
IRA MacKay. 


HISTORICAL. 


On the Relation Between the Philosophy of Spinoza and that of Leibnitz. 

ROBERT LATTA. Mind, No. 31, pp. 333-356. 

This article points out the relation between the philosophies of Spinoza 
and Leibnitz, so far as that relation is determined by the mathematical 
thought of their day. Mathematics dominated the thought of the seven- 
teenth century. Leibnitz worked from the point of view of the infinitesimal ; 
indeed, he invented the infinitesimal calculus, hence his monads, 


Spinoza, on the other hand, was more influenced by the method of geom- 


etry, and the infinite unity of the system of space implied in all geometrical 
reasoning, hence his infinite, continuous, all-comprehensive substance or 
God. This relation also holds true of the theories of knowledge of these 
two philosophers. Opinio or imaginatio, mere perception of finite 


objects or events, is dismissed by Spinoza as absolute illusion, and for him 
the only true knowledge is that of infinite ratio and sctentia intutitiva. 
For Leibnitz, however, all knowledge is made up of infinitesimal Jetites 
perceptions, an infinite number of which is required to make up one single 
perception. Spinoza worked from the point of view of the mathematical 
infinite, Leibnitz from that of the mathematical infinitesimal. 


IRA MACKAy. 


Hinduism and Christianity—A Contrast. Joun R. Jones. Bibliotheca 

Sacra, LV, pp. 591-628. 

To one who, like the author, has spent nearly twenty of the best years 
of his life in missionary work in India, comparison between Christianity 
and its great Hindu rival is inevitable. The task is difficult because of the 
manifold character of Hinduism, which is a congeries of faiths, embracing 
nearly all kinds of beliefs and unbeliefs, conflicting philosophies, diverse 
forms of worship and warring sects. Yet a few fundamental beliefs and 
institutions, which have come down from primitive times, give character to 
the whole system. The Aryan philosophy is perhaps the profoundest the 


human mind has conceived, and abounds in the most daring flights ot 
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speculation. The staple of Hindu religious thinking is Vedantism, that sub- 
tle form of pantheism which finds its best expression in the Upanishads 
Christianity is a revelation from God manward; Hinduism, the embodi- 
ment of man’s aspirations toward God. Christianity teaches the person- 
ality of God; Hinduism, the doctrine of the impersonal Brahma, the 
passionless, immovable, unsearchable, ineffable Being, who, without a 
second, stands as the source and embodiment of all real being. Brahma 
is the only existence ; all else is illusion. Hinduism is polytheistic as well 
as pantheistic, yet there is no contradiction between the two doctrines, but 
one is the natural complement of the other. Christianity teaches that the 
universe was created by God; Hinduism that it is eternal. The former 
represents man as the son of God; the latter as an illusion whose being 
can only be assumed for practical purposes. Man came from God, and 
goes back to God ; his soul existed from eternity as part of the divine soul, 
to which it will ultimately return. The Hindu's theosophy protects him 
from materialism, and his psychology against all attempts to reduce the 
soul to a mere organ of the body. On the ethical side the advantage is 
distinctly with Christianity, which takes fallen man and leads him to a new 
life of holiness; it is active and progressive, while Hinduism is the most 
conservative of religions and the foe of all progress. According to the 
Hindu teachers, sin is an intellectual defect ; and observance of the estab- 
lished customs and ceremonies is more important than active virtue. 
Hinduism has never seriously tried to regenerate the heart and develop 
character. The immortality of the soul is one of the cornerstones of 
Hinduism, but is combined with the doctrine of metempsychosis, which is 
wrought into the very being of the people. Some persons claim that this 
doctrine is a deterrent from sin and an incentive to virtue ; but the present 
state of the Hindu race refutes that. Christianity has an ideal which has 
had great influence ; its Indian rival has none. The worst element in 
Hinduism is the system of caste, which robs man of independence and 
self-respect ; the lower classes are taught that to aspire to a more satis- 
factory life is a sin of the deepest dye. Hinduism is purely ethnic, with no 
ambition to reach out of India, while Christianity is a missionary faith. 
The well-known condition of women in India is one of the best proofs of 
the inferiority of the Hindu religion. The mission of Hinduism was the 
preservation of the doctrine of the divine immanence, when the West had 
given it up; yet Christianity has the promise of the future, even in India 
itself, 
James B. PETERSON. 






































NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Der altere Pythagoreismus. Eine kritische Studie von Dr. WILHELM 
BAUER. Berner Studien zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte. Band 
VIII. Bern, Steiger und Cie., 1897.—pp. viii, 232. 

This is a study dealing with all parts of the Pythagorean system on the 
basis of a fresh and independent examination of the sources. Our chief 
sources of information concerning the doctrines of the early Pythagoreans 
are Philolaus and Aristotle. The fragments attributed to Philolaus in 
Stobaeus are now generally admitted to be genuine with the exception of 
the longer fragment on the world-soul, which is generally rejected as 
spurious. Dr. Bauer argues, though not very successfully, for the Philolaic 
or, at least, the Pythagorean character of the larger middle part even of 
that. Our general view of early Pythagoreanism, however, depends not 
only on our recognition of what sources are available, but also on our 
estimate of their respective value. This is particularly necessary where 
the sources disagree. In most respects, Philolaus and Aristotle agree or 
supplement one another, but in one essential point they differ radically. 
The metaphysical foundation of the system in Philolaus is the opposition of 
‘the limiting’ and ‘the unlimited." The number-doctrine has rather 
epistemological significance, Philolaus saying, not that all things are num- 
ber, but only that all things have number, since it is only by number that 
they can be known. Aristotle, on the other hand, makes the fundamental 
Pythagorean doctrine to be that all things are number and suggests the 
derivation of the doctrine of opposites from the number-doctrine through 
the distinction of numbers into odd and even: the even is identified with 
‘the unlimited,’ the odd with ‘the limiting’ or the limit (4/7. I, 5 986a 
15ff.). The Greek commentators explain this curious passage by saying 
that the even is unlimited because it sets no limit to equal subdivision, 
whereas the odd is limited because it does. 

Most modern expositors follow Aristotle and the Greek commentators in 
making the number-doctrine primary and the doctrine of opposites derived. 
Zeller, for instance, finds this not only supported by the authority of Aristotle, 
but most natural. Bauer finds it a complete reversal as well of the natural 
as of the historical order. He points out, among other things, that the ele- 
ments of existence, frequently identified with the opposites, are never, in 
any Pythagorean writing, said to consist of the odd and the even. He 
calls attention to the very different representations of Pythagorean doctrine 
in Aristotle, who, he claims, is not the altogether discriminating and ob- 
jective reporter of ancient systems he is usually taken to be, and who, in 
one passage (De coe/o III, 1.300 a 16), himself attributes the view that the 


whole of nature consists of numbers, not to all Pythagoreans, but only to 
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‘some. The more primitive form of Pythagorean doctrine is repre 
sented, he holds, by Philolaus. The doctrine of opposites came first, the 
number-theory of the Pythagoreans of Aristotle is a later development, 
The psychological and logical motives to this development are obvious. 
The original basis of the doctrine is the sensible experience that every par- 
ticular thing is a thing defined. There is something, therefore—this 
would be at first instinctively felt rather than reflectively formulated—un- 
defined, unlimited, of which each concrete object is a determinate expres- 
sion. The doctrine itself, therefore, is the germ of the later distinctions 
between form and matter, between the spiritual and intelligible, on the one 
hand, and the material and sensible on the other. Thisis its metaphysical 
and historical significance. But the Pythagoreans were enthusiastic students 
of mathematics. This colored their speculation. Philolaus had gone so far 
as to teach that things can only be known in and through their numerical 
relations. Hence it was concluded that number is the essential element in 
things, and this passes imperceptibly into the doctrine that things are formed 
of numbers. 

It cannot be denied, I think, that this order of development, which Dr. 
Bauer maintains both in the body of the work and especially in two long 
appendices directed against Zeller, is much more intelligible than the order 
which makes the general doctrine of opposites derived from the metaphys- 
ical doctrine of number on the basis of the purely formal distinction of 
numbers into odd and even. But however this may be, and however 
it may be with the relation of Aristotle to Philolaus, as to which Bauer 
tries to show, as against Zeller, that it was probably one of entire indepen- 
dence, certain it is that, with the doctrine of opposites central rather than 
the metaphysical number-doctrines, an entirely new light is thrown on 
many features of Pythagorean speculation. It explains, for instance, its 
underlying and persistently reappearing dualism. It gives new meaning to 
the doctrine of harmony as ‘‘a mixture and composition of opposites’’ 
(Arist.), ‘‘ a union of the manifold and a joining together of the diverse "’ 
(Philol.), and to the necessity of harmony emphasized by Philolaus, not as 
a mere ornament, but as a principle supervening on the heterogeneous 
elements of things in the generation of the world. It explains, further, the 
tendency, which in its ripe result formed so marked a feature of later Pythag- 
oreanism, to the development of the conception of an original metaphys- 
ical unity above the differences. And, in the light of this idea, much in the 
speculations of the Pythagoreans concerning the formation of the world 
which would otherwise be unintelligible falls naturally into place. The new 
meaning put into a number of the texts by this general conception is per- 
haps the most interesting feature of Dr. Bauer's study. 

One or two points in textual criticism may be mentioned. Philolaus tells 
us (Stob. Ecl. I, 16, 7) that the world, which is a unity, began to come 
into being dyp: roi uécov. Bauer (p. 108 n.) changes dyp:to apy, a word 
apparently of his own invention ; for the sense he appeals to such forma- 
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tions as dpyiatpoc, apyixéc, etc. But why should not the passage mean, 
the world had a beginning even to its very center, z. ¢. nothing, not even 
the central part of all, was exempt from the process of generation? An- 
other emendation (p. 185), the striking out of rd éy in the passage rd rparon 
Gouociv Td k ra uéow has its too obvious motive in the zeal of criticism. 
The omitted words are read not only by Zeller, who finds in them the orig- 
inal of a similar passage in Aristotle, but also, quite apart from any ground 
of controversy, by Mullach and Meinecke. On the other hand, the change 
of deixewarov into dei xivoiv OF decxivovy in the fragment on the world-soul (p. 
122) is commended by the context. Usually the preference is for the ac- 
cepted reading, even in cases where the difficulties of interpretation appear 
at first sight insuperable. Thus, in this same fragment on the world-soul, 
Bauer refuses to accept Meinecke’s emendation of didiw for apydiw, notwith- 
standing its manifest appropriateness to the context, but understands the 
diminutive apyidwv, from which the world is said to have derived its move- 
ment and change, of eine kleine Verandassung, viz., the formation of the 
central fire. This is one of the indications he finds of the genuinely 
old-Pythagorean character of this part of the fragment. It cannot be said 
to be a very strong one. There is one other case where Bauer makes ap- 
peal to etymology for the meaning of a doubtful word. Stobaeus (Ecl. I, 
2, 3) reports that, besides the usually accepted four elements, the Pyth- 
agoreans assumed a fifth, @ rac cgaipac 6? Boeckh renders this, Zas/- 
schiff der Sphir Most interpreters emend the text. Bauer translates 
éAxac by Zug, in the sense of Af/emzug, finding in the word a _ hark- 
ing back to the f2xen ~ »y of the cosmogony matter as concentrated 
into determinate masses with ‘the void’ between, which ‘ void’ furnishes 
the material basis for the ‘ breathing’ of the world. He thinks the passage 
teaches that the Pythagoreans held the fifth element to be ‘the void.’ 
The suggestion is ingenious but hardly convincing. 

There are many other points in the course of the discussion which 

] 


arouse opposition and still more that are doubtful ; but the book as a whole 


is original and stimulating, and to be reckoned with by all who study early 
Greek philosophy from the sources. It is to be regretted that the author 
deemed it necessary to assume so contemptuous a tone toward Zeller. 
He would do well to meditate on Jowett’s wise observation that none of 


us is infallible, not even the youngest 
H. N. GARDINER. 


L'absolu et sa loi constitutive. Par CyRILLE BLONDEAU. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1897 pp. xxv, 350. 


According to M. Blondeau, man envisages things only from his own 
standpoint and naturally looks upon himself as the end of all. But the 
study of the development of mind shows that, while consciousness must set 
out from this human standpoint, it is forced more and more to raise itself 


to a higher point of view, that of the absolute of being. The character of 
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this absolute has been correctly stated by Spinoza. It is immovable, 
infinite, and absolutely indeterminate. It can have neither movement, nor 
life, nor existence, nor consciousness. But Spinoza erred in method, by 
starting with this absolute as a datum of thought, and trying to proceed 
from it to particular existence (p. 306). The true order is from physiology 
to psychology, and from psychology to ontology, and these transitions, 
declared so difficult by preceding philosophers, are not so impossible if taken 
boldly. 

Beginning with the first of these, the author argues from the physiology 
of sensation, as follows: All sensation involves response to stimulation, or 
change ; this, in turn, implies want of equilibrium betw een. organism and 
environment ; hence all consciousness is, by its very nature, the result of 
a defect in equilibrium, of an imperfection, and thus contradicts reason 
(p. 136)—an ingenious form of the familiar principle of relativity. Another 
point of view for regarding this same conscious process is to consider it as 
involving a reaction against some physical process (stimulus), and hence 
as implying a relative independence and liberty. Consciousness exists 
only by liberty, yet a liberty which is only relative. These two points are 
conclusive against materialism and spiritualism. On the other hand, the 
very fact that the domain of consciousness is that of liberty marks its 
fatally personal character. Itisnot absolute. ‘Good’ and ‘evil’ are terms 
arising from this egoistic standpoint. Egoism is necessary for life. But, 
as the mind develops, it ceases to be satisfied with the knowledge of phe- 





nomena—the sciences of construction—and seeks a science of reality. 

This brings us to the second transition, that from psychology to ontology. 
The author's position is a not particularly novel restatement of the inference 
from the relativity of knowledge, viz., that the absolute must be indeter- 
minate, but he is careful to say that it is, of course, impossible to /Azn& it as 
indeterminate, since all thought is necessarily determinate (p. 307). Just 
how the doctrine that all determination (and hence all thought) is negation, 
and that ‘‘ there is no place for negation in the plentitude of being '’ (p. 307), 
is to be reconciled with the attempt of the author to instruct us at all about 
the absolute ; and in particular to lay down a constitutive law of it (p. 323) 
is not clear. The practical outcome which the author seeks, is to arrest the 
soul in its egoistic strivings, by pointing the way to a true liberty to be 
attained through complete annihilation of the self in the infinite. 

The book is a curious mingling of Spinoza and Pascal with modern 
psychology and physiology, of ingenious interpretation with quite naive 


and uncritical use of categories. J. H. Turts. 


Kant und Helmholtz: Populirwissenschaftliche Studie. Von Dr, Lup- 
wiG GOLDSCHMIDT. Hamburg und Leipzig, Voss, 1898.—pp. xvi, 135. 
A defence of Kant's doctrine of space against the views of Helmholtz. 

It is quite ‘popular’ in both form and content, and does not add any- 

thing to the subject. J. H. Turts. 
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Zur Psychologie des Erkennens: Eine biologische Studie. Von GUSTAV 

Wo.rr. Leipzig, Engelmann, 1897.—pp. 34. 

Dr. Wolff, of Wiirzburg, is well known to biologists as a radical critic 
of Darwinism (natural selection) which he characterizes as ‘‘a forty-year 
episode during which the world has lain sunk in a dogmatic slumber from 
which we are now just beginning to awake.'’ He insists that the principle 
of selection has been found wholly inadequate, that the mechanical cate- 
gory is hopelessly at fault for the explanation of the nature of the or- 
ganism, and that we are forced to conceive this latter from a teleological 
point of view, 7. ¢., to consider the organic process as in essence purposive 
or adaptive (sweckmissig), however we may try to explain this. These 
studies in general biology have raised for Dr. Wolff the question, How 
is knowledge possible ? not as an epistemological but as a genetic ques- 
tion, 7. ¢., in the sense, How does a process arise in organisms through 
which they can perceive and know, and what is the relation of this process 
and its forms (space, etc.) to the reality known? The answer given is that 
the knowing process is but one instance of the general adaptive movement 
of all organic nature, of the harmony between inner and outer world. 

The essay is of interest as indicating that the development of conscious- 
ness is claiming the attention of the biologist. While the author has 
familiarized himself with philosophical criticism to some extent, he does not 
analyze the nature of experience from the psychological standpoint with 
sufficient thoroughness to make any real progress. 

J. H. Turts. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


L individualité et [ erreur individualiste. Par F. LE Dantec. Préface de 

M. A. GIARD. Paris, F. Alcan., 1898.—pp. 175. 

This booklet is composed of a series of loosely related essays, brought 
together under one cover, because, in the author's judgment, each of the 
subjects treated is confused, in many discussions, by the use of the dan- 
gerous category of individuality. Its first eighty-four pages discuss deter- 
minism and the epiphenomenon, while in the remainder senescence, 
heredity, and other problems more strictly biological are considered. The 
author's interests are broad, and it seems that he has been belabored 
soundly by biologists for being too metaphysical, by philosophers for 
ignorance of psychology. In these essays he answers his critics in excel- 
lent temper, recalling Pascal at times by trenchant or humorous retort, 
and seeks to show that the important problems considered can only be 
solved if change of the mobile subject matter is faithfully recorded in 
change of conceptions, and can never be solved as long as the blanket 
conception of individuality conceals essential changes in the living ‘in- 
dividuals’ under investigation. 

Before the recent rapprochement effected by physiological psychology be- 
tween philosophy and biology, the strictly biological essays of M. Le 
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Dantec’s book would have possessed little interest to students of phil- 
osophy, as such. And even now these essays, except that on heredity, 
bear but remotely on philosophic problems. Besides, the substance of the 
essay on heredity, and also of the essay discussing. somewhat inconclus- 
ively, the distinction between multicellular individuals and colonies of 
cells, can be found more fully stated in the author's 7Aéorte nouvelle de 
/a vie, noticed elsewhere in these pages. The author's theory of senes- 
cence is based upon his physico-chemical theory of life. According to the 
latter, life consists in assimilation, living cells producing, in chemical reac- 
tion with appropriate ‘food,’ larger cells identical with themselves, and 
producing, in addition, lifeless substances that are partly excreted, and 
partly serve as support and framework for multicellular organisms. The 
equation of life is: a+ Q=ia+ &#; a being the cell's living substances, 
Q its ‘food,’ A the reaction’s by-products, and 4 a coefficient greater 
than unity. From this starting point, the essence of the author's theory of 
senescence consists in the proposition, which he undertakes to prove, that 
while the life-substances (a) are constantly being used up in the life-reac- 
tions, the lifeless substances (A) are constantly being added to, and that, 
consequently, the latter gradually but fatally replace the former in animal 
organisms, life-bearing substances giving place to lifeless substances, with 
death of the organism as eventually the inevitable issue. This bare outline 
does scant justice to the author's theory, developed through sixty succinct 
pages, and only biologists are competent to pass final judgment upon it. 
To the lay mind, however, it does not seem to be guarded at all points ; 
for instance, it is at least not self-evident that excretions may not, under 
proper conditions, carry away the surplus framework substances in suffi- 
cient measure to prolong life indefinitely. 

In the metaphysical essays, M. Le Dantec shows originality and keenness 
in the treatment of trite subjects. The confusion in the discussions of de- 
terminism, which he considers at some length, he seeks to guard against by 
stating the theory precisely. ‘‘ What I do at a given moment under given 
conditions, is solely determined by the structure of my being at that moment. 
I do what / wi// at any given moment, but if you suppose a body to be con- 
structed, af that moment, which is materially zdentica/ with me as to the 
number, nature and disposition of its constituent atoms, and if you place 
this body under conditions #dentica/ with those in which I find myself, it 
will think what I think, wi// what J wi//, feel what | feel, and do what I 
do at that given moment"’ (p. 27). The author thus, after Hume's familiar 
fashion, maintains both determinism and the sense of freedom, the sense 
that we do what we will, or, in other words, that our wills determine our 
acts. And, carrying out his explanation of this sense of freedom, he points 
out that each has immediate and familiar knowledge of how he thinks, 
feels, and wills, but only mediate knowledge, or none at all, of the number, 
nature, and disposition of the material atoms supporting these epiphenom- 
ena; and, consequently, that it is but natural that the familiar psychoses 


should seem to be the genuine causes and originators of actions. 
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But why do psychologists, with so close an approach to unanimity, reject 
determinism ? Or, first, why do biologists and psychologists disagree as 
to the theory's validity ? One answer that the author, as a good deter- 
minist, suggests is that the different training and interests of the two 
classes determine them to opposite views. More precisely, his answer is, 
that they employ different methods. Psychologists begin with human 
individuals and their sense of freedom, and, descending the animal scale, 
are led to hold that freedom is present at every point. Biologists begin 
with single cells, chemica//y conceived, whose reactions are physically ex- 
plicable, because physically determined, and finding, in ascending the 
scale, that all animals are merely more or less organic aggregates of cells, 
they nowhere have need for any but physical causation. 

But, admitting that both methods are useful, which is superior? And 
which should give way when its results conflict with the results of the 
other? M. Le Dantec’s answer is in favor of the biological method, and 
this brings us to his most important point. As a method of precision, or, at 
least, of sufficient precision to test determinism, the method of the psychol- 
ogists is vitiated by the individualistic error. ‘‘ The individual that we 
call A at the time ¢ is different from the one we call A at the time 4+ d/: 
the latter we should call A + dA, dA representing the variation superven- 
ing upon the individual during the interval d/."" But, unfortunately, the 
individualistic language of the psychologists fails to mark the variation, 
though this always supervenes, inasmuch as a living being changes itself 
with each of its acts. Consequently, psychologists are constantly conceiving, 
as unchanged, individuals who have materially changed, and seem con- 
stantly to discover the ‘same individual’ acting differently under identical 
circumstances. In short, when a problem becomes as precise as is the 
problem of determinism, the method of psychology is not sharp enough to 
yield trustworthy results. M. Giard, of the Sorbonne, contributes a 
pleasant and appreciative preface. 

S. E. MEZEs. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


Leber die Grundvoraussetzungen und Consequenzen der individualistischen 
Weltanschauung. VON WINCENTY LUTOSLAWSKI. Helsingfors, 1898. 
—pp. 88. 

‘‘In philosophy Individualism has not yet been consistently worked 
out. On the other hand, it is in practical affairs that its champions have 
for the most part been active. Among no people have they been more 
numerous than among the Poles, who in consequence of their uncompro- 
misingly individualistic tendencies were unable to maintain the integrity of 
their state, and accordingly sacrificed their political independence '’ (pp. 
6, 7). Undaunted, however, by this national catastrophe, our Pole, 
in the exercise of his free uncoerced will, has made up his mind to be a 
pluralist, and considers this view to be ‘‘his most proper property'’ (sein 
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eigenstes Eigenthum, p. 7). This booklet is written in the desire to ‘‘pre- 
sent this view with sufficient clearness to make easier for any one the 
decision to accept or reject it’’ (p. 7). In the last resort, of course, the 
decision is arbitrary and capricious, for Pluralism ‘‘ is as incapable of proof 
or of refutation ’’ as is Monism (p. 6). 

The metaphysical principles of Individualism are expressed in three 
propositions: ‘‘I am a real being,’’ ‘‘ There are many real beings,’’ and 
** Only souls are real beings.'" From these principles it seems that some 
interesting truths follow. Every thing must be conceived anthropomor- 
phically (pp. 24, 25). ‘‘ Every atom is internally a soul or a monad,”’ 
and ‘‘ the lowest monads have only the very simple feelings of pleasure 
and pain’’ (p. 36). ‘‘ Our body and its organs have no part in the purely 
mental (geistigen) activities.’’ ‘‘So far from helping thought, the brain is 
rather an organ of forgetfulness and thoughtlessness, a hindrance to 
thought’ (p. 17). The only true identity is a ‘‘ substantial identity,”’ 
which ‘‘ takes no part in the play of activities and in the change of quali- 
ties'’ ; this identity is a ‘‘substance,’’ a ‘‘soul’’ (p, 10). ‘‘ From the 
point of view of consistent individualism, it is a necessity that there 
should be immediate influence of human souls upon each other’’ (p. 
25). Thus telepathy is an a friori necessity, and a naturalistic interpre- 
tation of it is excluded. Telepathy is also a fact ‘‘as well attested as any 
historical fact in ancient history "’ (p. 27). However, attestation is pos- 
sible only when ‘‘ agent and patient are chosen from persons who are con- 
vinced of the possibility of telepathy ’’ (p. 28). All great scientific hy 
potheses have been telepathically suggested to their authors by ‘‘ spirits 
more advanced’’ than they (p. 32). Napoleon's and Caesar's influence 
upon their soldiers was telepathic (p. 30). 

‘* Every soul exists without beginning and without end’ (p. 79), having 
forgotten its prenatal experiences (p. 49). ‘‘God is the highest essence, 
limited in his power by the freedom of the other souls.’’ ‘Government 
backed by force (Staatsgewa/t) is a necessary evil, which should be reduced 
to a minimum, in order to limit as little as possible the freedom of autono- 
mous connection among men"’ (pp. 7g, 80). Majority rule must be re- 
placed by unanimity and the /berum veto (p. 47). ‘‘ The marriage rela- 
tion is not a contract creating rights and duties, but a free connection rest- 
ing on love. It ceases in case of incompatibility, or of disinclination on 
either side.’ ‘‘ Truth is for the individual subject alone, and is valid only 
for those subjects who stand upon the same plane of development”’ (p. 
80). The highest moral law is, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor more than 
thyself’ (p. 46). 

An appendix shows the pride of this pluralist in the plurality of his publi- 
cations in a plurality of languages. We have here a list of Lutoslawski's 
writings, occupying more than four pages, naming sixty different titles in 
some six or seven different tongues. 

Comment is surely unnecessary. 

EVANDER BRADLEY MCGILVARY. 
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Ethics and Revelation. By Henry L. NASH, Professor in the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, Mass. New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1899.—pp. Vi, 277. 

Morality as a Religion: An Exposition of some first Principles. By W. 
R. WASHINGTON SULLIVAN. London, Swan Sonnenschein and Com- 
pany, Lim. ; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1899.—pp. vi, 296. 
All the leading thinkers now recognize that the future of religion in its 

relation to morality is the main question of the age; but the attempts to 
answer that question vary with the character, intelligence, and standpoint 
of their authors. The old Christian solution is now almost universally rec- 
ognized as inadequate, but adherents of Christianity are trying to formu- 
late a new one that will meet the case without compelling them to break 
with their historic past. It is from this point of view that Mr. Nash’s book, 
which now lies before us, is written. It consists of a series of lectures de- 
livered by the author at Philadelphia, and has some of the faults of style 
and presentation which lectures are apt to have; the style being diffuse 
and somewhat rhetorical, and the argument by no means so close or so 
careful as argument on such a theme ought to be. The author shows, 
however, a fair apprehension of the problem to be solved, and, if he does 
not succeed in solving it, it is because, from his point of view, it is insoluble. 
Mr. Nash is specially interested in social problems, and thinks that re- 
ligious and ethical schemes are to be tested by their success or failure in solv- 
ing them. Hence, if Christianity is to be the religion of the future, it must 
furnish the necessary impulse and guidance to social reform; yet he is 
obliged to admit that up to the present time it has never even faced the 
problem. He also sees and acknowledges that ‘‘the Christian view of 
things is no longer the spiritual establishment of the Occident’”’ (p. 19), 
and that Christianity can no longer dogmatize, as it has done in the past, 
but must defend itself by the weapons of reason. On the other hand, he 
sees how futile, not to say silly, are the pretensions of physical science to 
furnish a basis for morality ; and affirms that there is no adequate encour- 
agement to moral action unless the universe is at least ethical. 

With much that Mr. Nash says I cordially agree ; but when he goes on 
to maintain that Christianity is the absolute religion, and that we must 
look to it to solve the great social and ethical problems of the age, I am 
unable to follow him ; certainly his own defense of Christianity is very far 
from adequate. He expressly says that ‘‘ Christianity stands and falls 
with the Bible ’’; and, if that is the case, it will certainly fall, for the Bible 
can never again be accepted as an absolute authority by thinking men. An 
‘absolute religion’ cannot be based on a crumbling foundation ; and | 
must add that a religion which, after being in existence for nineteen cen- 
turies, has not even addressed itself to the work of social reform, is not 
likely to succeed in that work at this late day. 

Mr. Sullivan's book, whose title I have placed with that of Mr. Nash's 
at the head of this article, is written from a different standpoint, and fol- 
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lows to some extent a different method. The author calls his work ‘‘a 
plea for a reconsideration of the religious question, and an inquiry as to 
the possibility of reconstructing religion by shifting its basis from inscrut- 
able dogmas to the unquestionable facts of man's moral nature."’ His 
ethical views are similar to those of the ethical culture societies in this 
country, but he is also a decided theist, and, with others of his way of 
thinking, has organized in London an ‘ Ethical Religion Society,’ for the 
purpose of cultivating and propagating an ethical religion. Mr. Sullivan 
has broken entirely with the Christian churches, though he professes great 
admiration for the character and teaching of Christ, and he speaks in this 
book asa disciple of Kant and Emerson. His views as to the nature of 
religion are not perfectly consistent, or, at least, are not consistently ex- 
pressed. Thus, in one place, he calls it ‘‘ the sense of the infinite in man, 


and the communion of his spirit with that alone’’ (p. 4), and remarks 
that, though there can be no true religion without morality, ‘‘the two 
words connote totally distinct activities of the soul of man'’ (p.6). Yet 
he quotes with approval Kant's saying that religion is morality recognized 
as a divine command, and elsewhere speaks of ‘‘the absolute and 
unlimited sovereignty of the moral law, and the consequent identification 
of morality with religion’’ (p. 252). Perhaps we ought not to expect per- 
fect consistency from the author, for he disclaims any intention of framing 
a religious philosophy. ‘* We have,’’ he says, ‘‘ no creed or articles. We 
never know when, owing to advancing knowledge, we may be compelled 
to discard them. . . . We are too young by some centuries to so 
much as think about the formulation of a doctrinal code’ (p. 123). Mr. 
Sullivan, however, is as emphatic as Mr. Nash in maintaining that the 
moral law is the revelation of a supreme intelligence, and hence he rightly 
styles his doctrine not merely ethical but an ethical religion. 

In presenting the various points of his exposition, he shows considerable 
argumentative skill and abundance of moral enthusiasm ; yet to my mind 
his discussion is hardly more satisfactory than Mr. Nash's. It has the de- 
fect which various observers have noticed in the ethical culture movement 
in America : the lack of any definite philosophical basis. The only phil- 
osophy that Mr. Sullivan offers us is that of Kant, the insufficiency of 
which has been repeatedly pointed out by Kant’s own admirers. Yet, 
since the historical foundation of religion has failed us, the religion of the 
future can have no basis but a philosophical one ; hence the establishment 
of a sound philosophy is the principal intellectual task now before the 
world, and, until it is accomplished, all attempts to reconstruct religion 
will fail. JAMES B. PETERSON. 


Destinée de l'homme. Par M. L’Anpe C. Prat. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1898.—pp. 244. 
The aim of this book is ‘‘ to show that there is another life." For this 


purpose it is not sufficient, however, to prove that thought cannot be ex- 
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plained in terms of matter and motion, or that thinking implies a simple 
self-identical subject. The question is: ‘‘ Is this subject itself, which con- 
stitutes our personality, radically distinct from matter, and, if so, can it 
continue to think and to will when disembodied?’’ The first of the three 
main divisions of the book treats of ‘certainties.’ These are summed up 
in the conclusion that, from whatever point of view one regards sensations, 
memories, or ideas, there is always a representative element which distin- 
guishes these phenomena essentially from the corresponding nervous undu- 
lations ; and that our mind has its region apart, ‘‘ its own space and time, 
its own heaven,’’ which the action of the brain ‘‘ concurs in revealing to 
us."" The second division treats of ‘‘disappointments’’ (#écomptes). 
These arise (1) from the impenetrable mystery of the passions, of which 
we have only a vague and superficial notion. We cannot know what they 


are at bottom, whence they arise, how they act ; they constrain the mind, 


but throw no light on its real nature ; they contain nothing from which we 
might conclude that the mind is radically distinct from matter. If we turn 
(2) to reason, and seek in the very nature of the intellectual life certainty 
as to the problem of the spirituality of the mind, we are again baffled. 
‘Behind that which we see is that which we feel, and behind that which 
we feel an unknown, which is, perhaps, unknowable.'’ Disappointment 
awaits us again (3) if we look to the idea of freedom for light. We can 
prove ‘‘the activity of the thinking subject and its indivisible unity, and 
its permanence in the flux of life,’’ but if we try to go further it is simply 
‘*the mystery, the deceiving mystery,’’ that we find. ‘‘ We search in vain 
in our passions, in our ideas, in our reflective activities, for a fortunate site 
whence we might view or divine the boundaries of our mental life,’’ etc. 

And, finally, (4) although the materialistic view, in spite of its surface 
plausibility, can be proved to be untenable, nevertheless we are unable 
to prove that the spiritualistic view is true. The third division of the book 
is entitled ‘‘ Beliefs,'" and M. L’ Abbe's conclusions here may be easily in- 
ferred from what has been said above. Reason having exhibited its own 
imbecility, the field is open for faith. ‘‘ Reason is not everything, as men 
have been too long supposing ; it is, in truth, fort Jeu de chose, and if one 
should merely obey its light one would be of all beings the most foolish 
and misguided. . . . Let the philosophers doubt as much as they please, and 
strive to crumble into dust their thought, and to make a void in their souls ; 
humanity will not follow them all the way, if indeed, it concerns itself at all 
with their dreams. It will forever advance through the ages singing its 
credo, and for the very reason that such is the price it must pay for life.’’ 
The fact is that thought, love, moral action, all the higher forms of human 
activity fail to find any adequate object in the realm of the finite. Hence, 
there must be another life ; and it is then taken for granted by our author that 
that other life must be the continuation of just our conscious finite selves, 
but in a disembodied state. These are declared to be proofs, and that too 


fres solides, because they simply rest upon ‘‘the fundamental law of 
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biology,’’ the law of finality: or, as the author again expresses it, they 
merely give voice to the faith which biology too is grounded upon, that, 
namely, ‘‘ every biological function has a correlative in reality.'' This is 
a book that, whatever may be its value for the unscientific and uncritical 
reader, the serious student of philosophy can well afford to pass by. It 
casts no new light upon the problem which it discusses. What there is of 
value in the doctrine of immortality as a postulate has been frequently 
stated, and with much greater force. The book is reliable enough; but 
one is slightly amused to find Loie Fuller and her terpsichorean trans- 
formations serving as an illustration in a serious work, written by an abbe, 
on the immortality of the soul. Accurate scholarship is wanting. Note, 
for example, to take one of many instances, the discussion of James’ 
theory of the emotions (pp. 38 ff) a theory that M. L’Abbe has not pre- 
cisely seized, and with which his acquaintance was obviously not made at 


first hand. 
CHARLES M. BAKEWELI 
BRYN MAWR 


Through Nature toGod. By JOHN Fiske. Boston and New York, Hough- 

ton, Mifflin, & Co., 1899.—pp. xv, 195. 

It is a significant fact that the scientific evolutionists of the present time 
are coming to see more and more clearly that the affiliations of their own 
theory are with philosophical idealism, and not with the materialism of 
the eighteenth century. It has not always been evident, I think, either to 
scientific workers or to philosophers, that the establishment of relationships 
and laws of connection everywhere in the material world is but the con- 
crete proof—the fulfilling of what the idealistic prophets, from Leibniz to 
Hegel, had proclaimed. But whatever may be the faults of these philo- 
sophical systems, it is now not difficult to perceive that the great truth 
which they had to deliver was that the world is all of a piece, that it is not 
a patchwork of discordant elements joined together by chance or arbitrary 
decree, but a real whole whose parts are organically and essentially united. 
And one who has eyes to see cannot fail to recognize that the evolutionary 
theories of to-day, rightly understood, present us with this same view of the 
world. The evolutionist of to-day, if he is true to his principles, believes 
as firmly as the Hegelian that the real is thoroughly intelligible, and that 
there is a system, a unity of law, which explains all seeming dualisms, and 
‘shuts us together with things.’ 

Such a type of evolutionist is Mr. John Fiske. That there is one God 
and no devil, that there is no principle of ‘radical evil’ in the universe, no 
antagonism between the cosmic process and man’s moral nature, is the 
fundamental thesis of the volume before us. ‘‘ When we have once thor- 
oughly grasped the monotheistic conception of the universe as an organic 
whole, animated by the omnipresent spirit of God,’’ he says, ‘‘ we have at 
once taken leave of that materialism to which the universe was merely an 
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endless multitude of phenomena. We begin to catch glimpses of the 
meaning and dramatic purpose of things ; at all events we rest assured 
that there is such a meaning . . . From man’s origin we gather hints of 
his destiny, and the study of evolution leads our thoughts through Nature 


to God"’ (pp. xi, Xxi1). 

The book falls into three essays written with Mr. Fiske’s usual grace 
and vigor, and entitled respectively, ‘‘ The Mystery of Evil,"’ ‘‘ The Cos- 
mic Roots of Love and Self-Sacrifice,’’ and ‘‘The Everlasting Reality of Re- 
ligion."’ The first paper, while containing nothing that is distinctly new 
or original, presents very clearly and ably the view that evil, without ceas- 
ing to be profoundly real, is only relative to good. It is the characteristic 
of a lower stage of living as looked at from a higher state ; moreover, if 
evil were not there to be overcome, no progress would be possible; we 
should have nothing but moral stagnation and death. The essay on ‘the 
cosmic roots of love and self-sacrifice,’ was intended, as the author tells us 
in his preface, as an answer to Huxley's famous Romanes lecture on Ethics 
and Evolution. Instead of finding with Huxley (to whose memory this 
volume is dedicated) that there is an essential antagonism between the cos- 
mic process and ethical progress, Mr. Fiske, holding fast to his monistic 
faith, maintains that the cosmic process rightly understood includes the 
ethical progress of society, or rather that the latter is the goal toward which 
the former tends. ‘‘ The moral sentiments, the moral law, devotion to un- 
selfish ends, ‘ disinterested love,’ nobility of soul, these are Nature’s most 
highly wrought products, latest in coming to maturity ; they are the con- 
summation toward which all earlier prophecy has pointed’’ (p. 130). But 
Mr. Fiske does more than assert the unity and continuity of the evolution- 
ary process in this essay ; he also traces the salient points in the develop- 
ment of the ethical out of the natural. The factor to which the author at- 
taches most importance, and which he believes has most profoundly 
modified the original form of the principle of natural selection, is the 
enormous increase of the period of infancy in the human race, and the con- 
sequent prolongation of the period when parental care is necessary. Asa 
result of this fact, we find that the possibilities for rapid progress on the 
part of the individual are greatly extended, language is developed, and, at 
the same time social groups are formed,based on the more or less permanent 
family relationships This factor, as is well known, was pointed out by 
Mr. Fiske many years ago, and is his own special contribution to the evolu- 
tionary doctrine It is doubtful, however, if the enormous influence of the 
lengthening of the period of infancy, and of the other facts which it in- 
volves, has yet been generally appreciated. 

The third paper seems to me much less carefully reasoned than the sec- 
ond. Mr. Fiske finds that the three postulates of religion are, a quasi-hu- 
man God, an undying human soul, and the ethical significance of the 
unseen world. To take away any of these, he maintains, would be to rob 
religion of that which is most vital to it. In support of the reality and 
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truth of religion, Mr. Fiske suggests a striking and original argument. Life 
consists, in Mr. Spencer's phrase, in the adjustment of inner relations to 
outer relations. The eye is formed in response to the stimulus of rays of 
light, the ear to the excitation of vibrations of air, maternal love is called 
forth by the helplessness of infancy. Now, in analogy with this, the au- 
thor argues, there must have been something objectively real to produce 
the re‘igious belicfs of humanity. ‘‘ If the relation thus established 

between the human soul and a world invisible and immaterial is a relation 
of which only the subjective term is real and the objective term is non-ex- 
istent, then I say it is something utterly wtthout precedent in the whole his- 
tory of creation’’ (p. 189). This argument evidently proves too much ; 
there is nothing to prevent its being applied to any belief whatsoever. The 
religious conceptions of mankind certainly had some cause, arose in re- 
sponse to some external conditions. But whether those objective condi- 
tions are rightly interpreted by the religious postulates here enumerated, or 


are even partially and inadequately stated by them, we cannot say. 


. eS 
Philosophy of Theism. The Gifford Lectures delivered betore the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh in 1894-96. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER. 


Second edition, amended. Edinburgh and London, William Black- 
wood & Sons; New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899.—pp. 
xviii, 338. 


The appearance of a new and revised editiun of these lectures affords the 
opportunity of recalling attention to their importance as among the best 
products of the Gifford Lectureship. After the full reviews which the two 
successive volumes of the work in its original form received in this REVIEW 
(Vol. V, pp. 406 ff.; Vol. VI, pp. 176 ff.), it is only necessary now to note 
the changes which the author has introduced into this edition. In the first 
place, the original two volumes are now condensed into one, a change 
which, with the corresponding reduction in price, brings the book within 
reach of a larger circle of readers, and ought to prove especially serviceable 
in promoting its use as a text-book for students. But, with characteristic 
care and industry, Professor Fraser has availed himself of the opportunity 
of a new edition to recast, and toa great extent rewrite, the book. The new 
arrangement of the argument in three parts is particularly useful. These 
parts are entitled respectively : Part i, ‘‘ Untheistic Speculation and Final 
Scepticism ’’; Part ii, ‘‘ Final Reason in Theistic Faith’’; Part iii, ‘‘ The 
Great Enigma of Theistic Faith.’" ‘‘ The five lectures in the First Part 
deal with three forms of speculation, each of which would reduce the uni- 
verse of reality to One Substance or Power.’’ These are Universal Ma- 
terialism, Panegoism and Pantheism; and the author represents total 
Scepticism as the reductio ad absurdum of all these alike, ‘‘ when those 
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Monist speculations are pressed intrepidly into their issues.’’ Following this 
critical and negative discussion, the positive and constructive argument for 
Theism is developed in Part ii. Here the theistic conception is presented, 
‘« not as a direct consequence of deductive or inductive proof, but as founded 
on our spontaneous moral faith in Omnipotent Goodness at the heart of the 
whole, taken as an inevitable (conscious or unconscious) presupposition in 
all human experience—the reconciling principle in our intercourse, scien- 
tific or moral, with the Power that is universally at work.’ Part iii is con- 
cerned with ‘‘the Great Enigma of Evil, presented at least on our planet. 
which seems to contradict the fundamental moral faith, and, by disturbing 
the religious or optimist conception of existence, tolead to pessimist scepti- 
cism. That it is impossible for an wnomniscient intelligence to demonstrate 
the supposed contradiction, and thus transform our universe into an untrust- 
worthy universe, with which one can have no intercourse, is the attitude 
primarily assumed towards this Enigma. But further considerations are 
proposed by which the difficulty seems to be mitigated even to human ap- 
prehension, pointing to modes of escape from the dismal alternative of a 
scepticism which would involve Science and Goodness in a common ruin."’ 
The chief of these considerations is ‘‘ the fact that the universe, or at least 
this planet, seems to be adapted to the progressive improvement of persons 
who have made themselves bad, suggesting that a slow personal struggle 
towards the Ideal, rather than original and constant perfection of persons, 
may be implied in finite personal agency.’ 

The author's general standpoint may best be described, like the argument 
itself, in his own words. ‘‘ The philosophy initiated in these lectures may 
perhaps be called either Humanized Idealism or Spiritualized Naturalism. 
It seems to be the reasonable attitude toward his own life and the universe 


} 


for a person like man, who is confined by his small share of experience toa 
| 


h—real as far as it goes—is intermediate between Uncon- 


knowledge whi 
scious Nescience and Divine Ommiscience. 

The sentences quoted are taken from the important new preface to the 
second edition. The careful reader will find throughout the book abundant 
evidence of the seriousness and wisdom of the revision to which it has been 
subjected, and will be impressed anew with the originality, the insight, the 
present seasonableness, and the permanent value of the entire discussion 


J. S. 


Versuch einer philosophischen Selektionstheorie. VOX DR, JOHANNES UN- 

BEHAUN. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1896.—pp. 150. 

After examining the scientific accounts of natural selection, the author 
proceeds to find the element which is common to the different forms which 
the principle assumes in its different applications. Having reached in this 
manner the kernel of the matter, he believes that he is in a position to 
develop a complete theory of selection in a purely deductive way without 


any empirical aid. He insists, moreover, that this procedure is the only 
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one from which exact results can be obtained, since it is the only one 
which renders mathematical treatment possible. At the close of the 
pamphlet, the following ‘‘ weighty "’ conclusion is put forward as the result 
of this method: the continuous progress of an object or group of objects de- 
pends upon (1) a conservative factor, without which the ground already 
gained would be lost, (2) a principle of variation, (3) a principle of selection 
by which injurious functions are eliminated and retrogression prevented. 
This conclusion does not seem to be markedly different from the conelu- 
sion which has been reached by the more direct method usually employed 


in this field of inquiry. 
DAVID IRONS. 


La définition philosophique dela vie. Par D. MERCIER. Deuxiéme édi- 

tion. Louvain, E. Charpentier & J. Schoonjans, 1898.—pp. 74. 

The author seeks to determine the philosophical definition of life with 
the aid of biological facts and hypotheses. His first definition is that a 
living being is the substance which realizes the conditions of organization. 
A substance is ‘ organized’ when it ‘‘ possesses dissimilar parts, each en- 
dowed with a special function, and all contributing to the same unity of 
being and activity.’’ The next definition concerns vital movement. The 
characteristic of this activity is that it is ‘immanent,’ not ‘transitive.’ 
That is to say, the vital processes start with the organized subject and end 
there. For example, though the materials of nourishment may come di- 


rectly from the enviroment, the result is not a third product distinct from 


the organic body and the borrowed materials. The result is just the organic 
body itself which thus nourishes itself. The body, or cell, is therefore 


the goal of the nutritive activity ; consequently nutrition is an immanent 
activity. The ulterior object of the investigation is to show that the defi- 


nition of life formulated by Thomas Aquinas is still valid. 
DAVID IRONS. 


The following books also have been received : 

The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy. ¥F. Max MUcLier. New York 
and London., Longmans, Green, & Co., 1899.—pp. xxi, 618. 

Methods of Knowledge. An Essay in Epistemology. WALTER SMITH, 
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NOTES. 


Professor A. Campbell Fraser is engaged upon a careful revision of his 
edition of the works of Bishop Berkeley for the Clarendon Press. The 
new edition will consist of four volumes, presenting the various treatises 
mainly in chronological order. Vol. I will contain the writings belonging 
to the Trinity College period; Vol. II, those belonging to the American 
period ; Vol. III, those of the Cloyne period; while Vol. IV will contain 
the miscellaneous works. The editor will also contribute a new general 


introduction. 


A number of prominent American professors of philosophy are this year 
absent on sabbatical leave. Professor James will spend the year in Ger- 
many and England, and will also deliver the Gifford lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. During his absence, his classes at Harvard will be in 
charge of Dr. Dickinson S. Miller. Professor Ladd sailed from San Fran- 
cisco in August, and will this winter deliver lectures on philosophy in 
Japan and in India. Professor G. H. Howison is spending a well-earned 
year of freedom from teaching in Europe, and expects to remain for the 
most part at Oxford. Professors Armstrong of Wesleyan, Hammond of 
Cornell, and Squires of Hamilton, are also spending the year abroad. 
Professor Hammond's work at Cornell is being carried on by Dr. Arthur 
Fairbanks, while Dr. W. B. Elkin has been appointed acting-professor of 
philosophy and pedagogy at Hamilton College. 

The following new appointments to the philosophical departments of 
American colleges have come to our notice: Dr. A. E. Lovejoy has been 
appointed assistant professor of philosophy at Leland Stanford University ; 
Dr. W. P. Montague has gone to the University of California as instructor 
in logic; Dr. J. D. Logan has been made professor of philosophy and 
English in the University of South Dakota; Alfred University has called 
Dr. A. K. Rogers to an instructorship in philosophy and pedagogy; Mr. 
W. H. Sheldon goes to Wisconsin as instructor in philosophy and psy- 
chology. At the University of Nebraska, Dr. L. M. Solomons has been ap- 
pointed instructor in psychology, and Dr. David R. Major is acting as 
professor of pedagogy during the absence of Professor Luckey in Europe ; 
while Dartmouth College has called Dr. H. H. Horne to an instructorship 


in philosophy. 
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A History of Ancient Philosoph 

By Dr. W. WINDELBAND, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. | 
Authorized translation from the second German edition by HERBERT ERNEST 
CusHMAN, Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy in Tufts College. 8vo, $2.50 met. 
This work has been pronounced by a competent judge to be the most important 
contribution of the year to English philosophical literature. It aims to give the stu- 
dent an insight into early Greek and Roman philosophies through the history of 
affairs. Among the distinctive features of Professor Windelband’s treatment are the 
separation of Pythagoras from the Pythagoreans, the juxtaposition of Democritus and | 

Plato, and the conception of Hellcnic-Roman philosophies and of Patristics as a pro- 

gressive application of science. Aside from its historical merit, its accuracy and 

thorough scholarship, it is a work of great brilliancy and power from a literary point 


of view. 
A System of Ethics | 


By Friepricn Pavutsen. Translated and edited by FRANK THILLY, Professor ‘of 

Philosophy in the University of Missouri. 8vo, $3.00 mef. 

** Of this work it may be said that it has taken its place as a standard authority 
on the subject, and its style, moreover, is so fascinating that a subject ordinarily re- 
garded as heavy and didactic is invested with a genuine human interest. We know 
of no work in which the ethical impulses of Christianity are more clearly described.”’ 
—New York 7ribune. 


The Moral Order of the World | 


In Ancient and Modern Thought. By A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of Free Church 
| College, Glasgow. (The Gifford Lectures for 1898.) Second Series. Crown 
8vo, $2.00. 
An answer, in the author's engaging style, to the historical inquiry: ‘ What 
have the wisest thought on the great theme of the Moral Order of the Universe in its 
reality and essential nature ?’’ 


| 
| 
| Anglo-Saxons and Others | 
| 














By ALINE GORREN. I2mo, $1.50. 

In this book Miss Gorren, who has already shown herself in some serious maga- 
zine papers a thoughtful and brilliant student of contemporary conditions, considers 
the question of Anglo-Saxon superiority, its causes, the likelihood of its permanence, 
and its effect upon English and American character. The feature of the book is the 
note of warning which the author utters, the weaknesses of the race being analyzed 
with fullness and fearlessness. | 


) Primitive Love and Love Stories 


By Henry T. Finck, author of ‘*‘ Romantic Love and Personal Beauty,’ 

and His Works,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 

Mr. Finck’s new work, the fruit of thirteen years of research among original 
anthorities, is destined to create a new epoch in the sociology of love and marriage, 
and to attract the widest attention among students of the evolution of marriage. 
From the very nature of its subject the work is not written virginibus puerisque ; but 
the fulness and frankness of the discussion, which is fortified by an extraordinarily 
large and varied collection of love stories of primitive races, make the book of the 
highest scientific value. 


Trooper 3809 
A Private Soldier of the Third Republic. By Lionet Dec te, Illust’d. 12mo, $1.25. 


** The book is a terrible arraignment of modern militarism ; it is applicable to a 


** Wagner 





larger field than the author intended. A strong arraignment of a system that, in | 
France at least, has logically culminated in the Dreyfus case.’’~—-New York Maid 
and Expre i 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York | 
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New Books on Psychology, Sociology, Etc. 


The Psychology of Socialism 


By Gustave Le Bon 
8vo, Cloth, pp. xv +415. Price, $3.00 et 


On a much more extensive scale, and including the application of principles 
already set forth in earlier books by this author. The closing chapter is an intensely 
interesting prophecy concerning the future power and influence of socialism. 


Social Laws 
A Translation of Tarde’s ‘‘Les Lois Sociales.’ 
By Howard @. Warren, ¢/ /rinceton University. 
With an Introduction by J. MARK BALDWIN, Cloth, 12mo, $1 25 


The Elements of Sociology 
A Text-Book FoR SCHOOLS 
By Franklin Henry Giddings, Ph.D. 
Professor of Sociology in Columbia University, New York, Author of “The 
Principles of Sociology,” “The Theory of Socialization,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.10 et 


« An elementary description of society in clear and simple terms.” 
—Author’s Preface. 


Outlines of Sociology 
By Lester F. Ward, Columbia University, Washington, D. C. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $2.00 e?. 


“ Professor Ward’s splendid simplicity and lucidity of style can hardly be too 
warmly commended.”— Chicago Tribune. 


By Edward Bradford Titchener, A.M., Ph.D. 


Sage Professor of Psychology at Cornell University. 


A Primer of Psychology 
Cloth, $1.00 7e/. 

This volume is intended asa first book in psychology. It will therefore seek 
to accomplish the two main ends of a scientific primer of the subject ; to outline with 
as little of technical detail as is compatible with accuracy of statement, the methods 
and most important results of modern psychology, and to furnish the reader with 
references for further study. 


7. 
An Outline of Psychology 
Third Edition. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net. 

“As a contribution both able and useful, Professor Titchener’s volume unques- 
tionably find, as it deserves, a most cordial welcome. In many ways it is the most 
serviceable text-book of psychology from a modern scientific point of view that has 
been written, . . clear, exact in expression, systematic, methodical. The work is 


thoroughly good and useful.” 
—JosEPH JASTROW, University of Wisconsin, in 7he Dial. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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PSYCHOLOGY 





By JAMES MARK BALDwIN, Ph.D. 
Stuart Professor of Psychology, Princeton University. 


NEW EDITION OF 


Mental Development of the 
Child and the Race 


PRICE, IN SETS OF 2 VOLSB., $3.00. 


Votume I. Methods and Processes of Mental 


Development. 

CLOTH, 8voO, $1.75 NET. 

“This summary sketch can give no idea of the variety of 
topics which Professor Baldwin handles, or of the originality with 
which the central thesis is worked out. No psychologist can 
afford to neglect the book, and its second part will be eagerly 
expected.”—From a Review by Pror. TircHEener, Cornell Uni- 
versity, in Zhe Dial. 


Votume IL Social and Ethical Interpretations in 
Mental Development. 
CLOTH, 8voO, $1.75 NET. 
The work crowned with the Gold Medal of the Royal Academy of Denmark. 


“One of the latest and not least remarkable products of 
American thought. It is a piece of close reasoning based upon 
vigilant observation. . . . A vast amount of philosophic 
learning and of scientific research—both of a very rare kind—has 
gone to the making of this remarkable book.” — Zhe Spectator. 

‘‘ No more important work on the psychological foundations 


of ethics and sociology has appeared for many years.” 
—Prof. S. ALEXANDER. 


The continued demand for Professor Baldwin's books will be met by the offer 
of the two volumes at $3.00 net for the set ; or, to accommodate those who already 
own either volume, singly at $1.75 net each. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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NEW BOOKS FRO? 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Instinct and Reason 


By Henry RuTGeRs MARSHALL, Author of “ Aésthetic Principles,” ** Pain, Pleasue 


and Aisthetics,” etc. 
Cloth. 8vo. $3.50 net 


This book deals with subjects of almost universal interest which the author treats 
generally without psychological technicality, placing all necessary psychological dis- 
cussions in separate chapters. The chapters on Instinct lead to a study of the nature 
of religion and of the nature of moral codes. In the chapters on Reason the author 
presents a thesis in reference to the nature of variation and attempts to show that 
Reason can be expressed in terms of Instinct. 


An Introductory Logic 

By JAMes EDWIN CREIGHTON, Sage Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Cornell 

University. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.10 net 

This volume is intended as a text-book for college students, and is the result of 
the author’s experience in teaching logic to undergraduate classes in Cornell Univer- 
sity. It aims at being both practical and theoretical. While the doctrine of the 
syllogism, and the methods of inductive reasoning, are presented as fully as in the 
older text-books, an attempt has been made to reinterpret these views in the light of 
modern logical theory. The third part of the work also outlines in an elementary 
way a theory of thought or knowledge, and thus makes accessible to students the 
main results of recent investigations. The book is supplied with a set of practical 
questions and problems. 


The Psychology of Peoples 


Its Influence on Their Evolution. By Gustave Le Bon, Author of “ The Crowd.” 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.50 net 


At the time “ The Crowd” was published there was a great deal of discussion 
concerning the theories therein advanced. The present volume can hardly fail to 
awaken even greater discussion for the author has entered upon a wider field, and 
states his conclusions in such a way as to leave no room for doubt concerning the 
meaning. The author has already won for himself a high place, but we are confident 
that he will now reach a larger public and arouse new interest among those who 
make a specialty of psychology and sociology. 


See on another page the later work by the same author. 


Aristocracy and Evolution 
A Study of the Rights, the Origin, and the Social Functions of the Wealthier Classes, 
By W. H. MALLock, Author of “ Is Life Worth Living,” etc. 
Medium 8vo. Cloth. $3.00 


“ The book is without doubt one of the most significant of recent contributions 
to social science.” — Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Development of English Thought 


A STUDY IN THE Economic INTERPRETATION oF HISTORY 


By SIMON N. PATTEN 
Professor of Political Economy at the University of Pennsylvania 
Coth 8vo, $3.00 
“ A work that places every student of the subject under obligations to the author 
a mine of information concerning the progress of popular government, and 
the mass of material is so admirably classified that it is invaluable for reference, be- 
sides being of very great general interest,”—Book Reviews. 





A Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy 


By ARTHUR KENYON ROGERS, Ph.D. 
Fellow in Philosophy in the University of Chicago 


This volume is an attempt to show how the problems of philosophy arise from 
the presuppositions of our ordinary beliefs and practical needs, and what are the most 
significant solutions that have been given to them by modern thought. _It thus aims 
to furnish a general survey which shall be useful to the student as an introduction to 
a philosophical training. The standpoint has been, however, not primarily that of 
an historical résumé, but rather of an active interest in philosophy as an attempt to 
solve the problems of life which are occupying men’s minds at the present day; and 
the book, accordingly, is intended for the general reader as well as for the student 
In the last four chapters especially, entitled Hegel, Agnosticism, Theistic Idealism 
and Scepticism, an attempt is made to give a critical estimate of contemporaneous 
tendencies and to offer a positive contribution to a tenable theory of idealism The 
treatment is in a large degree untechnical. 





An Outline of Philosophy 


With Notes, Historical and Critical 
By JOHN WATSON, LL.D. 


Queen's University, Kingston, Canada, Author of “ Kant and His English 
Critics.” etc. Second Edition, 
Cloth 12mo, $2.25 ef 


The first edition of this work was published under the title of “Comte, Mill and 
Spencer; an Outline of Philosophy.” The call for a second edition has been an- 
swered by the author with a completely revised and partially rewritten text. 





The Dawn of Reason 
Mental Traits in the Lower Animals with special reference to Insects 
By JAMES WEIR, Jr., M.D. 


Author of “ The Psychical Correlation o Religious Emotion and Sexual Desire,” etc., etc 
iy 
Cloth 12mo, $1.25 


A carefully written treatise on the evolution of mind. The beginnings of mind as 
they are to be noted in the lowest of organisms are clearly demonstrated, and con- 
sciousness is traced to its physical origin, the senses. The book is wholly original, its 
conclusions and deductions being founded on original experimentation and observa- 
tion; the data contained therein will be found to be new, fresh and interesting. The 
author s work in determining certain sense centers will be especially novel to the sct- 
entist as well as to the reading public. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 














BOOKS ON EDUCATION, ETC. 


MOST RECENT ISSUES 
The Physical Nature of the Child and How to Study It 


By Stuart H, Rowe, Ph.D., New Haven, formerly Professor of Pedagogy and 
Director of Practice in the State Normal School, Mankato, Minn. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.00 








Educational Aims and Educational Values 


By Paut H. Hanus, Assistant Professor of the History and Art of Teaching, 
Harvard University. Cloth, $1.25 


Social Phases of Education in the School and the Home 
By Samuet T. DuTTON, Sut. of Schools, Brookline, Mass. Cloth, $1.25 


The Meaning of Edcsation 


and Other Essays and Addresses 
By NiowoLas Murray BuT Ler, Columbia University. Cloth, $1.00 


The Development of the Child 


By NATHAN OpprENHeEiIM, M.D., Attending Physician to the Children’s Dept., Mt. 
Sinai Hospital Dispensary. Cloth, $1.26 net 
‘* Interesting and Suggestive.”’— Zhe Thibune, New York. 





The Study of Children and Their School Training 


By Dr. FRANCOIS WARNER, Author of ‘‘ The Growth and Means of Training of 
the Mental Faculty.” 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
“‘T have read this volume with the very deepest interest. get Saat 
the very best contributions yet made on the subject of Child Study. author has 
treated the subject in a direct and practical manner that is easily comprehended by 
the average school teacher.’’ 
—J. M. Greenwoop, Supt. of City Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


ee 


Education of the Central Nervous System 


A Study of Foundations, Especially of Sensory and Motor Training 


By Reusen Post HALLEOK, Author of “ Psychology and Psychic Culture.” 
CLOTH, [2mo, $1.00 net 


“ He has succeeded admirably in presenting the subject in a simple, clear, log- 
ical way. It is just the book, it seems to me, for the reading of all persons interested 
in ‘Child Study,’”—Francis W. PARKER, Chicago Normal School. 


SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 











New Philosophical Books 


Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





NATURALISM AND AGNOSTICISM 


2 vols. By JaAMes WARD, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College*and Pro- 
Cloth fessor of Mental Philosophy, Cambridge. 

This volume contains the much-talked-of Gifford Lectures de- 
$4.00 net livered by Professor Ward in 1895 and 1896. 


FROM COMTE TO BENJAMIN KIDD 


THE APPEAL TO BIOLOGY OR EVOLUTION FOR HUMAN GUIDANCE. 
Cloth By Rosert MAckintosH, Author of «‘ Christ and the Fewish Law,” 
$1.50 Historical and critical—a sketch of the growth of the evolutionary 
systems of ethics, and a study of their claims to authority. 
“A luminous treatment of a difficult subject. The statement of the different 
positions is fair, the analysis. . . keen. . . and the work as a whole attractive 
and suggestive.”—7he Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


ETHICS AND REVELATION 


By Henry S. Nasu, Professor in the Episcopal Theological School 
Cloth Cambridge. By the Author of the “ Genesis of the Social Conscience,” 
$1.50 which the New York 7ridwme called “ one of the most helpful trea- 
tises in the language.” 
« The book is written with an originality, freshness and force, that deserve the 
highest praise."—7h4e New York Daily Trlane. 


THE DIVINE IMMANENCE 


Cloth AN ESSAY ON THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF MATTER. By the 
Rev. J. R. Intincwortn, Author of Personality: Human and 
$1.50 Divine, etc. 

** As an exposition and interpretation of the subjects of which it treats, it is un- 
by any volume written in English during the present decade. We strongly 
, especially upon all Christian ministers and teachers, its careful study. . . . 
It is fully abreast of the latest philosophic and scientific thought, and sympathetic 
with all that is genuinely progressive in both spheres of inquiry.’"—®8y Amory H, 

BRADFORD, in Book Reviews. ' 


THE DIVINE DRAMA 
THE MANIFESTATION OF GOD IN THs UNIVERSE. By GRANVILLE 
Cloth Ross Pike. 


$1.50 “ We sbould not quickly dissent from any one who called it the 
best theological book of the year.”— 7%e Outlook. 


“A remarkable book.. . If this is not an epoch making book, it is certainly 
the fullest and best expression of an epoch.”—7he Avening Fost, Chicage. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 











